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KING EDWARD'S VISIT TO THE NEWMARKET WORKHOUSE 

Ci Edw isi Yew: Kc i se the other day and wrote a testimonial on its merits, which we reproduce above. The Standard relates the following 

TaRNeRITIa Goat Se GetET Ge Majenre ant tate various wards Pin the'men’s ward was lying a stable lad who is suffering from consumption. His ee yen up 

to him and asked whether he could play a mandoline which was near. The little fellow was too confused to answer, and the master said ie whee aes eae ae 

by name, would like to try and play ‘God Save the King’ on the jinstrument. With a kindly smile and word which set the Haat fellow at ease HE x en ade him 
: do his best, and he stood bareheaded by the sick bed while the lad essayed the task. The King delighted the lad by saying he had played very we 
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London, July Twentieth, 1904. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Lonpon oF To-Day: Irs SEASoN AND Its Sicuts. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. 1s. 
(Jarrold.) 
Tue Epic oF THE MIDDLE AGES; A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF THE “ DiviINA COMMEDIA.” 
By a Lover of Dante. as. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 
Dea, Edited by George W. May. (Health Resorts Association.) 
Tue Eruics or Criticism. Illustrated by Mr. Churton Collins. 
Theobald, M.A. 6d. nett. (Watts & Co.) 
A Taste or Quatity. By E. S. Rorison. 6s. 


By Robert M. 


(John Long.) 


A Foor with WomeEN. By Fred Wishaw. 6s. (John Long.) 

ApA VERNHAM. By Richard Marsh. 6d. (John Long.) 

Henry Esmonp, By W.M. Thackeray. ‘ Library of Modern Classics.” 2s. cloth, 
3s. leather, nett. (John Long.) 

Monsteur LE CapitaINE Douay. By Seth Cook Comstock. 6s. (John Long.) 


THE SLAKING OF THE SworD. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 6s. (Methuen), 
ACCUSED AND AccusER. by Adeline Sergeant. €s. (Methuen.) 


LOUR TREE ANID: 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


free on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S W. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND 
THE NORTH O¢ IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
via HOLYHEADand DUBLIN (NortH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and G REENORE,. 


FOUR CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Belfast and Greenore. 


MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA, 
GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 

Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs 
Melvin and Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course). 
Fishing. 


BUNDORAN 
(on the Atlantic Coast), 


ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands ; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Ccurse), 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 
ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district 
Balmy and restorative climate, 

Famed River Excursions. Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts. 

Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Illustrated Guides sent on application to Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street, Dublin. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


Dublin, July 1904. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


Best Situation. 
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MPERIAL. THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR, LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 9 
LAST MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) AT 3. 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S .PRISONER.” 


Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘‘ THE PASSWORD.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


From 12 noon till 1.30 p.m. 


JTALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS, 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, &c. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. VENICE-BY-NIGHT 
OPEN ALL DAY. Admission, 6d.; after 7 p.m., 1s. 

Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, and. all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 

Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI, ST. PETER'S ROME. 

“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 p.m, 
THE DUC D’ABRUZZI’S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Mus¢e Grevin, and a thousand other attractions, 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS 


(With bookings from Crry, GREENwicn, and WootwicH STaATIons) 
Will be run to ALL PARTS of the 


MIDLAND COUNTIES, 
DERBYSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE, 

THE LAKE DISTRICT, 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


WEEK END TICKETS. 


Week-end Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday from St. Pancras and 
other Midland Stations to the principal Holiday Resorts. For August Bank Holiday 
these tickets will be available for returning on the following Sunday (where train 
service permits), Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. 


PROGRAMMES FREE. 


TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, and BILLS may be obtained at ST. PANCRAS, 
and other MIDLAND STATIONS and CITY BOOKING OFFICES, or from 
Tuos. Coox & Son's Ludgate Circus and Branch Offices. 


ORDINARY TRAIN SERVICE. 


Oa Saturday July 30th, Bank Holiday, August 1st, and Tuesday August 2nd, 
certain booked trains will be withdrawn, particulars of which will be found duly 
notiticd ia the Company's Time Tables, and by special bills at the stations. 


Some of the Luncheon and Dining Cars, and Through Carriages announced in 
the Time Tables will also be suspended on Bank Holiday, August rst. 
JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS. 


10 a.m., Daily, Carlsbad, Franzensbaa, Marienbad, &c. 


ENGADINE EXPRESS. 


11 a.m., Daily, Coire, Ragatz, Lucerne, Interlaken, &c. 


OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS. 


10 a.m., Daily, Lucerne, Coire, &c. 


VICHY EXPRESS. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


AIX-LES-BAINS-SAVOY EXPRESS. 


Daylight Service, Aix-les-Bains, Geneva, Evian, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


OBERLAND-LEMAN EXPRESS. 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, Lausanne, Montreux, 
Berne, &c. 


LUCHON EXPRESS. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


TROUVILLE EXPRESS. 


Nightly Sleeping Cars Calais to Paris 9.0 p.m. from Charing Cross, 
(Passengers remain in Cars in Paris until 7.30 a.m.) 
Daily Restaurant CARS TO PARIS in connection with 9 a.m., 10 a.m., and 
2.20 p.m. Trains from London. 


Admission 1s. 


Daily. 


Time Tables and full details, INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co., 
20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, where all tickets must be obtained in 
advance. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JULY 23rd, 


WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


LIVERPOOL AND ITS NEW CATHEDRAL 


Specially Written and Illustrated for THE SPHERE, 


BEATING UP RUSSIA’S REINFORCEMENTS, 


By The Sphere Correspondents at Mukden and in Southern Russia. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 


as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


For other Railway Announcements sce page i. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Chinese Empress.—Lady Hart’s cousin, Miss Kate Carl, 
who was called in to paint the Dowager Empress at Pekin, gives an 
interesting description of her aristocratic sitter. Somebody once 
said the Empress Tsi An had “the soul of a tigress in the skin of a 


THE HYPOSCOPE AT BISLEY 


The photograph shows Sergeant-Major Wallingford using the hyposcope, an 
ingenious combination of mirrors below the rifle in which the object aimed at is 
clearly seen 


woman.” Miss Carl found her very shrewd and at times tempes- 
tuous, but the terrible old lady was very gracious to her on the 
whole and comparatively communicative. She commanded Miss 
Carl to begin work at ‘five o’clock in the morning and explained 
that she herself liked early rising. She rose at two a.m., called her 
ministers together at three, and received their reports at four. By 
five a.m., she said, she was tired enough to sit still and let her 
portrait be painted. The Empress is old—Miss Carl says she is 
seventy—and her official face is very stern, but when she unbends 
she can look quite youthful and pleasant, if not almost handsome, 
and she can be what the society journalist would call “a charming 
hostess.” 


Traits of Tsi An.—So far as personal appearance goes the 
Chinese Empress is a picture of vigour, with piercing black eyes, 
hair dyed jet black, and pretty little hands, whose nails, several 
inches long, are protected by golden shields like elongated thimbles. 
Tsi An is very vain of these hands, which according to Chinese 
notions are extremely beautiful, and she is equally proud of her long 
hair, which she parts in front and brushes over her ears Manchu 
fashion. At the back it is held bya long jade pin, like a paper cutter, 
tasselled in crimson and decorated with artificial flowers and golden 
butterflies. At dinner she eats with gold chopsticks, talks much, and 
smokes a little. For her age she is remarkably well preserved, with 
nothing coarse in her countenance and nothing to indicate the low 
origin alleged by her enemies. She is fond of music, and will appre- 
ciate a musical box when she cannot havea band. So far from 
being personally averse to Western improvements Miss Carl says 
she takes the keenest interest in every European novelty and has a 
toy railway—for which she never paid—in the palace grounds. 


Superseded ?—Vienna is the first town to turn the phonograph 
to practical account in the official business of life. The Viennese 
policeman phonographs what his prisoner says in order (as the stock 
phrase goes) that it “may be used in evidence against him on his 
trial.” I have often wondered when the phonograph would be used 
in this country to report the debates in Parliament, the platform 
speeches of our politicians, the decisions of our judges, and even the 
evidence of the witnesses as they give it in court. How difficult 


GOSS7p) Of foc tO 


8I 


it would be for the honourable member for Squirm to explain away 
the record in Hansard if confronted with his own words in his own 
voice as he spoke them. ‘The politician’s complete armoury would 
then consist not of doubtful extracts from the daily press but of 
phonographic duplicates of the indiscreet utterances—of course, 
without the context. When the phonograph comes in the 
phonographer will be superseded. 


Locomotives and Ear Training.—An interesting example of 
how easily the ear can be taught to detect minutely the difference in 
sounds is supplied by persons who travel much on railways. I know 
a large number of men who travel by the Metropolitan Railway to 
the City every morning who can tell as soon as the train has arrived 
within earshot of the station whether it is a Metropolitan, District, 
Great Western, Great Northern, or London and North-Western. In 
each case the sound emitted by the contact of the wheels and the 
rails gives quite a different note which long experience has taught 
the ear readily to detect. The London and North-Western engine 
makes a sound which no one who has once heard it could possibly 
mistake, though in this particular case the distinctive sound is not 
made by the wheels but by the steam ; the ‘ puff-puff” of a London 
and North-Western locomotive is a series of staccato notes which 
once heard can never be mistaken. 


The Beautiful Children.—I beg my readers to take note of the 
Beautiful Children Competition, for which THE TATLER offers sub- 
stantial prizes. As I have more than once notified, Lady Conan 
Doyle and Mrs. Thomas Hardy have 
kindly consented to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of deciding from the photo- 
graphs that are put before them which 
are the most beautiful children in the 
British Isles. A more detailed account 
of this com- 
petition will 
be found on 
page 109. 
Although this 
competition 
has been 
running for 
some weeks 
there is still 
time to enter 
for it as it 
does not close 
for nearly a 
month. 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO THE NEWMARKET WORKHOUSE 


Two of the old folk in whom his Majesty was particularly interested. The 

man is now eighty-eight. His name is William Parkinson, and he was at one time 

trainer to the late King of Spain. The old woman attracted the King’s attention, 

and he asked her if she was happy and comfortable. ‘Oh yes, sir,’ was the 

reply. ‘I hope you never quarrel,’ remarked his Majesty, ‘‘there are several of 

you here.” ‘Oh no, sir,'’ the old lady answered, and the King laughingly added, 
“You are sure you never do?" 


CHE TATE ERR. 
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Gossip of the Hour: Monkeys as Acrobats—The Child Poet—A Garden Carpet in the 
Canaries—What 


PERZINA’S MONKEYS AT THE ALHAMBRA 


These clever monkeys are of several nationalities. 
The one on the extreme left is the patriarch of the 
group, being no less than forty years old. He is of 
Indian birth and a very steady old “pro.” The five 
on the immediate right of him are Rhesus monkeys. 
The monkey seventh from the left is an African 
baboon, and the ene on the extreme right is an 
African mandrill. Their business in life is acrobatic, 
of the ‘ground and lofty '’ order, and they have been 
in the profession only a few months, their course of 
training having extended over eighteen months 


Is the Czar Mad ?—I do not think that 
any credence need be attached to the 
curious stories about the Czar that have 
been flying about recently ; it is an unques- 
tionable fact, however, that insanity runs 
in his house. Three of his predecessors— 
Peter III., the Emperor Paul, and Ivan the 
Terrible—were all more or Jess mad, and 
some of their vagaries kept their immediate 
attendants in perpetual hot water, Peter III., 
to accustom himself to war, insisted upon 
having the firing of cannon constintly in 
his ear, At one time he gave an order to have a 
hundred of the heaviest guns in the world simultane- 
ously dischar.ed in Moscow solely that he might not 
in time of war be terrified by an unaccustomed noise. 
It was Ivan the Terrible who when suffering from 
some illness commanded the city of Moscow to 
provide him with a cask of fleas as a cure for his 
malady, 


Shop-talkers.—What class of men are most 
given to talking shop? If I were drawing up a list 
of shop-talkers I should place them in the following 
order—journalists, yachting men, golfers, and doctors. 
It is a near thing between the journalist and the 
yachting man, but perhaps the greater number of the 
former entitles them to precedence. You can occa- 
sionally get golfers out of the wood, but the average 
golfing man will talk golf on the slightest provoca- 
tion ; doctors are far less shoppy, but on the whole 
medical men are more inclined to talk medicine than 
lawyers law. 


Bazaars and Photography.—-Whether arranging 
tableaux, selling from a stall, or looking after the 
music Lady Maitland is one of the most effective of 
bazaar workers-in the cause of charity. She is 
Welsh, a daughter of Judge Vaughan Williams, and 
has been married to Lord Lauderdale’s heir since 1890. 
Her only son is just thirteen. Lady Maitland is tall, 
fair, and pretty, with a slim and graceful figure, and 
she goes a great deal into society, where such a gifted 
personage is bound to be popular. Her favourite 
hobbies are music and miniatures; those of her 
husband, soldiering and photography. Viscount Mait- 
land is, indeed, one of the most artistic of amateur 
photographers, and his friends consider he disputes 
the palm with Baron Adolph de Meyer. So keen 
is he that he may often be seen taking snapshots 
in the Park when escorting Lady Maitland. He 
was in the Scots Guards. 


The ten-year-old poet whose verse is now receiving much 


Class of Men Talk Most Shop? 


A Baronetcy Refused.—R. D. B., who is probably 
Mr. R. D. Blumenfelt of the Daily Express, tells us 
in Town and Country of New York that Mr. C, 
Arthur Pearson was rccently offered a baronetcy and 
“made a most positive refusal” of the honour. 


Disadvantages of Divorce.—Despite their alleged 
laxity in matters of morality our French neighbours 
do more than we to discourage divorces. Here 
the divorcée continues to use her injured husband’s 
name so long as she does not marry again, but in 
France she must not do so or the Supreme Court 
will fine her £50. A recent case advertised the 
existence of this law, to the great consternation of 
the American colony in Paris; as a Yankee paper 
delicately puts it, “‘ several well-known women from the 
States are getting new cards printed in consequence.” 
On the other hand, I believe, there is not the same 
publicity about a divorce in Paris that there is in 
London. People may have been “ put 
asunder” for years before the world finds 
out anything about it. 


The Child Poet.—Miss Enid Welsford 
is the personality of the moment. She is 
the daughter of Mr. W. ‘J. Welsford, one 
of the masters of Harrow School, and her 
poems, which have just been published by 
the Putnams, have an _ introduction by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. Their interest is 
largely due to the fact that they were com- 
posed between the ages of six and ten years. 
There are certainly some clever rhymes in 
The Seagulls, and other Poems, better, 
indeed, than the famous poem written by 
Dr. Johnson at four years of age :— 

Here lies good master duck P 
Whom Samcel Johnson trod on ; 


If it had liv'’d it had been good luck 


MISS ENID WELSFORD For then we'd had an odd one. 


The verses are in any case very handsomely 
attention produced. 


A CARPET GARDEN IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE AT LAS PALMAS, GRAND CANARY 


In this wonderful flower carpet the pattern is traced altogether in flowers, The border is 6 ft. wide, 

and is of long Greek bands in amber on a red ground, alternating with squares containing a star of 

white lilies and roses on a ground of pink stocks and heliotrope. These in turn are bordered on both 

sides with a band of yellow (broom). Outside of all is a green band with a 12 in. border of roses of 

every tint. The centre of the carpet consists of seven medallions, the first a crown of gold jewelled in 

colours on arose ground. The inside cap shades from deep purple to red, and the ermine base is formed 
of white lilies and brown arums 
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Gossip of the Hour: The late Canon Hayman—A Prince and his First Knickers— 
; A Traffic Problem—Open-air Baptism. 


“Hayman of Rugby.”—Canon Hayman, who died last week, had 
passed out of the public eye for many years, but at one time he was 


A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY IN THE OPEN AIR 


A baptism in the river Lark, Cambridgeshire 


almost the most-talked-of man in England. As head master of 
Rugby he came to loggerheads with one of his assistant masters, and 


the quarrel lead to a lawsuit between him and the governors 
which created the greatest excitement. The law courts 
decided against Dr. Hayman, and he resigned the head 
mastership of Rugby. Disputes between head masters and 
governors of big public schools are not unknown, but it is 
seldom they come before the public. Indeed, with the 
exception of Dr. Hayman’s case, for the last thirty years on 
only one occasion has litigation ensued concerning the 
action of a head master. Some years ago the late Mr. E. M. 
Young, as head master of Sherborne, had a series of disputes 
with one of his assistant masters which could not be settled 
except by the law courts. The case, which resulted in 
Mr. Young resigning his post, was heard 7z camera, and 
except among those interested in the doings of public schools 
passed almost unnoticed. 


A Badly-needed Word.—Everyone who lunches at the 
many restaurants where the waiting is done by women 
feels the need of a word by which to address the more or 
less deft damsel who ministers to his needs. In the restau- 
rants where the wailing is done by men the generic word, 
“waiter,” is quite sufficient for the ordinary individual, 
though the would-be extraordinary one may prefer 
“‘carcon.” It is impossible to call the “ ministering angel” 
“waitress,” while the “niiss” adopted by some men is “a 
vile phrase,” and the ‘‘hi” adopted by other folk is objec- 
tionable from every point of view. Banging with the spoon 
on one’s cup or on the table or with a knife on one’s glass 
may serve to attract attention, but either measure serves 
to emphasise the paucity of the language. 


A Difference and a Distinction. — The subject of 
waiting inevitably suggests the germane one of tipping, and 
it is curious that the social philosophers have not hitherto 
remarked on the very distinctive methods adopted by the 
sexes ; it is not so much that the man’s tip is always more 
than the woman’s as the way in which it is done. The man 
pays his bill and after receiving his change he either leaves 
on the table or puts on the plate on which the change is 
brought the amount he desires to give, while the woman in- 
variably asks for a certain amount of change to be returned 
to her. Thus if her bill is 1s. 4d. and she pays 2s., if she 
desires to bestow 2d. on the waiter she will not receive her 
8d. and put down the odd coppers, but she is sure to say, 
“Give me 6d., please.” It comes to the same thing in the 
long run, but the difference in the way of doing it is 
significant all the same. 


The Wrong Side.—M.P.’s, we know, occasionally get on the 
wrong side of the road, especially when driving a motor car, but for 


the most part the trafficin London is the most ordeily 
in the world. To this general rule, however, there 
is one exception. On that part of the Embankment 
lying between Charing Cross and Blackfriars Bridge 
the ordinary rules of traffic are generally reversed. It 
falls to my lot to drive in a hansom from Victoria 
Station to the City four or five times a week, and 
only on about one morning in every five does the 
cabby keep to the Strand side of the Embankment 
when driving eastward. At first I thought that this 
diversion from the usual rule was owing to the fact 
that one part of the road was better than another, but 
it is evidently not the case. 


Economical Meetings.— Probably the cheapest 
meeting on a large scale ever held in a London 
Theatre was the great gathering addressed by Lord 
Salisbury some years ago in the Victoria Hall, 
Waterloo Road. A South London M.P. organised 
it in his own way and the final bill for expenses came 
to about £40. I have known of a meeting that was 
run on still cheaper lines, but it was for a local purpose 
and ona much smaller scale. The hall was given 
free, and the man who organised it went first to the 
secretary of the Radical association and told him 
that if he did not get his friends there in force the 
whole thing would be captured by the Conservatives, 


then he went to the secretary of the Conservative association and 
told him the other side were coming in full strength. 


Wee D. Downey, Ebury Street 
PRINCE HENRY IN HIS FIRST KNICKERS 


This, the very latest picture of the Prince and Princess of Wales's family, shows, from left 
to right, Prince Albert, Princess Mary, Prince Edward, and Prince Henry 
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Gossip of the Hour: Three Distinguished Irishwomen—Sensible Clothing and the 
Heat Wave—Colourless Chauffeurs—The New Teaching. 


Hot-weather Clothing.—With every summer comes more laxity 
in the matter of men’s dress. Ten years ago nobody would have 
dreamt of going into the City in anything but the regulation black 
coat and top hat. Since the great heat wave of 1893 City men have 
become more sensible and have regulated their costume more in 


Colourless Chauffeurs.—I read last week in a journal devoted to 
the interests of motorists a lament for the untidy and grimy appear- 
ance of the average chauffeur. I do not think this accusation is 
altogether just, as dozens of the drivers whom one sees in the London 
streets are as smart a looking set of men as are to be found in a 


accordance with the demands of the weather than of tradition. 


week I saw in Throgmorton Street several 
well-to-do men arrayed in holland suits, and 
delightfully cool and businesslike they looked 
too. Even in the House of Commons the 
rigour of the black coat and top hat has long 
since been relaxed. It was Lord Randolph 
Churchill, I believe, who set the example 
among legislators of wearing light trousers 
and brown boots, and since Lord Randolph’s 
time Mr. Bowles has improved on the prece- 
dent by coming to the House in white ducks. 
Lord Randolph once tried the experiment of 
wearing in the Row brown boots with a frock 
coat, but even his authority could not popularise 
such a hideous combination. 


The Dundalk Hero.—Whatever may be 
the merits or demerits of the dispute between 
the gentleman who has been hiding himself in 
a chimney in Dundalk and the police who went 
to catch him, the former certainly seems to 
have come well out of it so far. But it appears 
from the accounts in the papers that the police 
cannot have exercised any particular vigilance 


Last 


The New Teaching 


[Some American educationists declare 
that healthy, good-looking girls make the 
best teachers of youth.] 


True beauty, scientists decide 
(By this they mean the perfect peach), 
Is very highly qualifed 
To teach, 


A cheek of lily and of rose, 
A form of classic grace refined, 
Mean brains and dignified repose 
Of mind. 


A pretty woman has ere now 
Had empires great beneath her rule, 
So she may boss, you will allow 
A school, 


My own young days had little joy, 
I learned each task in bitter pain, 
Yet now I wish myself a boy 
Again, 


I am afraid to say how much it actually cost. 


day’s walk. What, in my opinion, the chauffeur lacks is not so 
y ) y op ’ L 


much smartness as distinctiveness. There is 
nothing except his uniform to distinguish the 
chauffeur, mécanicien, driver, or whatever 
one likes to call him, from any other man in 
the same class of life. Constant association 
with horses seems to develop a certain type 
of countenance, and a coachman could never be 
mistaken for anything else, but the chauffeur 
is a colourless person. Perhaps in time motor- 
drivers will acquire some special facial charac- 
teristics as easily recognisable as those of the 
coachman. 


The Cost of a Meeting.—When people 
talk about the right of public meeting it never 
occurs to them that a public meeting is an 
expensive luxury quite out of the reach of 
persons with empty pockets. Practically a 
public meeting in this country is only possible 
in a hired hall. Even if it were held in Hyde 
Park the cost and the work of organising it are 
enormous. To get together Mr. Chamberlain’s 
big meetings at the Imperial Theatre and the 
Albert Hall occupied a large staff for weeks. 
Every person 


in the matter or else the capture of the wanted individual could surely 
have been reduced to a certainty. The latest news about this 
wonderful steeplejack is that he is appearing on the music-hall 
stage, though why people should want to see him there, or indeed 
anywhere else, is not stated. There are many far more interest- 
ing people hiding from the police if music-hall managers are lookin 


present had a ticket and practically every ticket had to be sent by 
post. Before these were sent, however, quite a number of circulars 
had to be printed and sent out. Then there were stewards to be 
paid, besides the staff connected with the premises, and, of course, 
the rent for the occasion, not to mention the minor expenses which 


out for that sort of talent. 


MISS MULVANY, LL.D. 


THREE DISTINGUISHED IRISHWOMEN IN THEIR DOCTORS’ 


have such a habit of mounting up to an inconvenient total, 


MISS SOPHIE BRYANT, LITT.D. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Safety Flying Machine—A Tame Goose in the London Streets— 
Hammocks on the Thames—A Bundle of Nerves and a Picture Hat. 


A Puzzling Question.—Truly Americans have an inquiring 
mind. Seated in front of me ona ’bus the other day was a young 
American who, as usual, was plying the driver with all sorts of 
‘questions. For the most part the yuestions related to the various 
public buildings we passed, but one question somewhat interested 


A STRANGE SIGHT IN A LONDON STREET 


The photograph shows Mr. Reynolds with his tame goose, Jack. Jack is about 

two years old and took seven months to teach. Every morning he goes on 

a visit to neighbouring shops, where he is given food. Mr. Reynolds lives at 
Horseshoe Yard, 16, Goswell Road, near the G.P.O. 


me. ‘ Why,” the driver was asked, ‘do your ’bus horses wear 
blinkers and your tram horses do without them?” The driver, 
though a horsey man, was nonplussed. I wonder how many 
Londoners who have noticed the distinction which so puzzled the 


American could answer her question. 


Hammocks on the Thames.—Why does not some enterprising 
person take advantage of the heat wave and make a small fortune 
by providing sleeping accommodation in the open air? I believe 
that if half-a-dozen barges could be moored in the Thames anywhere 
between Chelsea and the Temple with fifty or so hammocks swung 
on each of them they would be filled every night during the heat wave. 
Half-a-crown a night would be a fee big enough to keep out 
undesirables and reasonable enough to attract hundreds of young 
men engaged in the City during the day. 

Trips to Shakspere’s Country.—In order to afford Shaksperean 


enthusiasts and the public generally facilities for visiting the interest- 
ing country connected with the birth and life of the immortal bard the 


London and North- 
Western Company 
announces day ex- 
cursions every 
Wednesday and 
Saturday from 
Euston to Stratford- 
on-Avon, Tickets 
are also issued for 
a coach: drive, en- 
abling passengers 
to visit Warwick 
Castle, Guy’s Cliffe, 
and _ Kenilworth 
Castle and return 
to London from 
Kenilworth Station. 


Major F. S. 
Baden - Powell’s 
New Flying 
Machine.—M ajor 
Baden-Powell does 
not intend to be too 


A Social Tragedy 


[A weekly paper declares that owing to the 
strain of modern social life there is nothing left 
at the end of the society beauty but a bundle of 
nerves and a picture hat.] 


A bundle of nerves and a picture hat! 
Thanks to the rush and the heat of the sun 
Beauty is feeling decidedly flat 
Now that the season is over and done, 


Crushes each night where she “ has to go” 
(None can refuse when society calls), 
Charity concerts, a play or so, 
Dinners and races, at homes and balls, 


Never a pause in the giddy round 
Even though wearied and out of breath; 

If you are smart you must cover the ground— 
Being outdistanced is social death, 


So she collapses, my lady fair, 

Measures her length on her own hall mat. 
Reader, I fear, we must leave her there, 

A bundle of nerves and a picture hat! 


rash with the new 

flying machine that he has invented ; he has, therefore, confined his 
experiments at present to letting the machine run down an inclined 
plane.- When it does not succeed in balancing itself in the air as it 
is intended to do a dangerous shock is avoided by a fall into the 
water. Major Baden-Powell contends that all theoretical experi- 
ments are bound to come to nothing, and many lives have been 
lost through trusting to apparatus which has been constructed on 
theoretical lines. Now he thinks that actual experiment can be 
made with safety through the elaborate methods that he has 
arranged—by the inclined plane as a method of starting, and with 
the water underneath as an element of safety when the machine falls, 
as it must necessarily do in the earlier experiments. 


MAJOR BADEN-POWELL'S NEW FLYING 


Russell 


MACHINE 


Major Baden-Powell is experimenting on the Crystal Palace lake with a new aeroplane with a boat-shaped under-frame. Water being a yielding substance he is able 
to fall without injury after a longer “‘flight'’ than would be possible on land 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Biter Bit—What he Didn’t Forget—Picture Puzzle Note Paper— 
A Golf Story. 


THE BITER BIT 


Mr. Pipsqueak (having told his friends he is going to get a rise out of the 


old ’un): Mornin’; | think | know your face 
The Old 'Un (thoughtfully): Mornin’; I’m certain | face your nose 


Heat and Temper.—The heat wave we have just experienced 
was accompanied by an east wind which made the heat of a parti- 
cularly trying description. It is well-nigh impossible to preserve an 
even temper throughout twenty-four hours in a heat wave of this 
character, and such little annoyances as a stiff drawer that will not 
be shoved readily into its proper place or the sudden ringing of a 
bicycle bell behind one when crossing a road are apt to call forth 
expressions as heated as the atmosphere. By the way, with an east 
wind blowing the temperature at night drops at least 15 deg., 
so it particularly behoves people to be careful of getting cool too 
1apidly and so inducing a bad attack of rheumatism. 


Picture Puzzle Note Paper.—Of late years it has become the 
practice for people living in the country to put on their paper the 
name of the nearest railway station, telegraph office, and call office 
as well as their address, anda very sensible practice it in many ways 
is. But the modern custom is to print a railway engine opposite the 
name of the nearest railway station, a telegraph pole opposite a name 
means that the place is the nearest telegraph office, whilst the nearest 
call office is indicated by a telephone box. Modern country-house 
note paper really often resembles a picture puzzle, and at first sight 
is quite as difficult to read. The late Lord Salisbury was one of the 
first persons to adopt these pictures on note paper. 


Rage as a Cure——An American doctor has just exploited the 
original notion that a violent fit of rage may often succeed in effect- 
ing a sudden cure of an old-established ailment. This doctor gives an 
instance of haw he has seen a man almost completely paralysed go 
suddenly into a terrible rage in which he actually got up and stamped 
about the room, and when he recovered his temper also found he 
had partially, at all events, recovered the use of his limbs. Another 
instance is given of a man suffering from a severe attack of neuralgia 
recovering from the complaint at once after he had got into a violent 
passion. With a person who is habitually inclined to lose his 
temper the rage cure is of no use. 


A Hardy Centenarian.—There are golf stories and golf 
stories, but one at least enjoys the distinction of perpetually 
popping up, though by this time it must be a hardy cente- 
narian. Of course it varies with each “reincarnation ” so. 
to speak. It concerns a certain well-intentioned amateur’ 
who devised a kind of drag upon the “language” of the 
game. When the impulse came -to use a bad word he 
picked up a stone and put it in his pocket. In process of 
time the weight he had to carry operated as a real preventive. 
One day he confided his secret to a friend, who in turn 
resolved to give it a trial On his way back from the links. 
he again met the inventor. ‘“ Well,” asked the latter, ‘‘ have- 
you tried my plan?” ‘ Yes,” replied his friend grumpily, 
“Did it answer?” was the next query. ‘‘ Answer!” came 
the reply scornfully, ‘look at this,” and he emptied one: 
pocket, “these are d——s! and look at this,” here he 
emptied another, ‘‘ these are all ——s! and this,” another 
pocket, “these are ——s! and that’s not half of it; there’s 
a waggonload of miscellaneous objurgations coming on: 
behind.” 


Charitable Vehicles.—At Vienna the tram cars have- 
recently been made the medium of collecting money for- 
public charity with considerable success. When the con- 
ductor enters the car he asks each passenger will he (or she): 
take in addition to the ordinary ticket an extra ticket costing 
only one penny in aid of stated and well-known charitable- 
institutions. Few passengers care to refuse to pay so small. 
a subscription towards such an excellent purpose, and in 
this way a good deal of money has been collected. The 
charitable tickets are made in different colours every day,. 
and a person holding a ticket for any particular day is not 
called upon by the conductor to buy another. 
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Tourist : You've forgotten the rod, forgotten the bait, forgotten the lines. 


What did you bring ? 


Sandy: The whusky 
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THE HON. MRS. NEVILLE LYTTON’S PET BLENHEIMS. 


KITTY NORTHAMPTON WONDER 
A study for an artist The true old type 
ghee Hon. Mrs. Lytton is an enthusiast in the cause of the instances produce a toy spaniel which may be styled of the * tadpole 
beautiful Blenheim spaniel, of which breed she is founding a order” rather than the delightful Blenheim spaniel which capered 
capital kennel of charming dogs at her pretty country house at and retrieved rabbits so valiantly in the days of our good Queen Anne. 
Three Bridges. She isa great-granddaughter of Lord Byron, and Intelligence and beauty of form is Mrs. Lytton’s goal in breeding, 


her husband is Mr. Neville Lytton, 
only brother of the Earl of Lytton, 
and the distinguished young artist 
in oil and water colours whose 
exhibition of work at Ryder Street 


is attracting such attention just~ 


now: 

Quite recently we were privileged 
to see and photograph some of her 
beautiful dogs, and the pretty group 
we give shows that their quality of 
intelligence is equal to their sym- 
metrical and typical beauty, which is 
that of the true type of English 
lapdog—the English toy spaniel 
made so fashionable in the time 
of the royal Stuarts, and which 
since then has been more or less 
in favour at Court in every reign 
from the time of Charles to King 
Edward VII. Mrs. Lytton aims at 
all-round excellence, and like her 


father, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, prefers to breed for the highest all-round 
quality rather than for exaggerated points such as are now required 
by certain cliques of toy spaniel exhibitors and which in many 


TOKIMASA 
A Jap of high degree 


fe) 


LITTLE HIAWATHA 


The miniature Blenheim 


MAGGIE 


Guarding her ball 
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nothing more. 


and we consider the kennel already 
gives substantial assurance that 
the ultima thule of Mrs. Lytton’s 
ambition is well in sight, for a 
sturdier, prettier, and more intelli- 
gent group of lap dogs it would be 
hard to find. Out in all weathers, 
they are not pampered hot-house 
canines but merry, frolicsome, 
miniature quadrupeds that caper in 
and out of the house at will and 
scare rabbits even if they fail to 
catch them, and have to content 
themselves with make-believe rabbits 
of a ball, which they proudly carry 
back as spoil to their sympathetic 
mistress, who loves her dogs but 
does not spoil them, nor does she 
place them on the same level as her 
pretty bairns. They are dogs to be 
cared for—chums—real chums, 
‘good chums, but only dogs and 


We wish Mrs. Lytton the same success and conse- 
quent fame with her Blenhe'm hobby as her father, Mr. Blunt, 
enjoys over his beautiful, peerless Arab horses at Crabbet Park. 


LALA 


As pretty and typical as she can be 
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THE TAT EER 


Wet 


A Short Story. 


Tt was a warm afternoon in June, and Detective Hunter, who was 

snatching a little breathing space after a long and troublesome 
case, had dropped in on his way home. We were both comfortably 
ensconced in low lounge chairs that stood under the shady trees at 
the rear of my little suburban villa, and the detective seemed even 
more than ordinarily communicative. Somehow the conversation 
turned on criminal evidence, and I put to him a question that made 
him hesitate before committing himself to a verbal answer. 

“Do you think,” I asked, ‘‘that circumstantial evidence should 
have the weight it now has?” 

Detective Hunter looked thoughtfully up into the trees above his 
head. When at last he spoke his manner was grave and his eyes 
reminiscent, 

“My dear fellow,” he said soberly, “you have asked me a 
question which I am unable to answer. I presume you refer to 
murder trials. Well, we must all admit that if circumstantial 
evidence be inadmissible nine-tenths of our murderers would escape 
the gallows, since few men commit so serious a crime in full view of 
their fellows. At the same time I must admit that circumstantial 
evidence alone, however conclusive it may appear, can be, and has 
been, entirely dissipated by the proving of facts that go to contradict 
all the former and more imaginary evidence. Still, we cannot 
dispense with circumstantial evidence, and it is left to the trained 
detective to discover if there be any fact more tangible to refute it.” 

“But is it not possible,” I persisted, “that such facts may be 
quite undiscoverable owing to the cunning of the real criminal, and 
an innocent man be thereby condemned ? ” 

Detective Hunter nodded. 

‘Quite possible,” he replied. 
thing as you speak of to be exceedingly rare. 
evidence is often almost overwhelming.” 

The detective smiled, and I glanced quickly into his face. 

“Come,” | said, “you have a case in mind. Tell it me, there’s 
a good fellow.” 

‘ Well,” responded the detective, “I will tell it, and you shall 
judge for yourself whether, had you been a juryman on the case, you, 
with all your misgivings as to circumstantial evidence, would not 
have added your voice to the rest and said, ‘ Guilty.’” 

He paused for a moment or two and then continued :— 

“‘T was in the Yard one morning a few years ago when I was 
summoned by the chief. Proceeding at once to his office I found 
him reading a telegram which had just come in. 

“Ah, Hunter,’ he said, seeing me, ‘here is a little case for you. 
You had better go down immediately.’ 

“He handed me the wire, upon which I read the following 
message : ‘Man named Frederick Flint murdered here during the 
night. Weare on the track of the man who committed the crime 
and hope to arrest him to-day—_SERGEANT WALTERS, Brindlewood, 
Hampshire.’ 

“*] Jaid the telegram on the chief's writing table. 

“““Tooks as if Sergeant Walters can dispense with our assistance,’ 
I said dryly. 

“The chief smiled. 

“ ¢ Yes, I know,’ he said good-humouredly, ‘ but we’ll have to put 
up with it allthesame. The case is too serious to be left in untrained 
hands. Get there as soon as you can, Hunter, and see that he 
makes no blunders.’ 

“T nodded, and ina little more than an hour was on my way to 
the little village of Brindlewood. Sergeant Walters received me 
without the smallest display of cordiality. A couple of inspectors, he 
told me, had been in from the neighbouring town. But the village 
force, of which he was the honoured head and which comprised a 
couple of police constables besides himself, was quite adequate to the 
emergencies of the case. And what was much more to the point, 
the murderer of Frederick Flint was already in custody at the village 


“But, plainly, I believe such a 
Circumstantial 


By Walter J. Mowbray. 
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lock-up. 
my province to censure where very possibly no censure was due. 
Icontented myself with requesting him to give me the particulars 
of the case and the nature of the evidence against the suspected man, 
and I confess he staggered me. 

Well,’ he said, ‘I can do that easily enough. This, then, is 
what we have discovered. Frederick Flint was reputed to be a 


I knewas yet nothing whatever of the case, so it was not 


tolerably rich man. The house in which he lived and several others 
in the village were his own. Healso owned two farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, both occupied by tenants, and a great wood close to his 
house, which he allowed no one to enter, was likewise his property. 
But he was a mean man and always went by the name of Miser 
Flint. No one lived with him except his daughter, Mary, whom he 
watched with jealous eyes and kept almost a prisoner in the dull old 
house. But Mary Flint managed to elude the old man’s vigilance, 
and it was currently believed that she was secretly engaged to a 
young farmer named George Drake. The villagers have seen them 
together more than once, and their attitude towards each other told 
its own tale. But George Drake was comparatively poor, and his 
chances looked proportionately remote. Two days ago, however, he 
went to the old miser and boldly asked him for his daughter, Mary. 
The old man, foaming with passion, followed him out to the door. 
A labourer chanced to be passing at the time, and both saw and 
heard all that happened outside. The old man was loading the other 
with every kind of abuse, and when George Drake, stung into reply- 
ing, turned to confront the enraged miser, the latter struck him 
savagely in the face. For a moment George Drake never moved, 
though his clenched hands were trembling visibly. Then he said, 
“By God, Frederick Flint, I’ll be even with you for this before the 
week’s out!” Early this morning we found the dead body of the 
old miser stretched on the ground just outside the fence of the 
enclosed wood I mentioned just now. 

“A gun lay on the grass beside him and there are a dozen 
people in the village who are ready to swear it is the property of 
George Drake. We had a smart shower early last evening which 
made the ground more than usually liable to impression, and we 
have traced footprints from the door of George Drake’s house into 
the very wood in which old Flint was evidently shot. Suicide is 
quite out of the question since the bullet wound is in the back, and 
proceeds, so Dr. Hutchinson affirms, right through the heart of the 
murdered man. Lastly, and. most conclusive of all, George Drake 
has lately worn a tweed coat of very light pattern and quite unlike 
any other in the village. Mr. Gray, the village postmaster, says 
emphatically that he saw a man at eight o’clock last night climbing 
the fence of the wood. There wasa good moon and he noticed 
that the man carried a gun and that he was wearing George 
Drake’s light coat. It struck him as strange at the time but 
thought no more about it until he heard this morning of Miser 
Flint’s death. That is all I have to tell you, Mr. Hunter, and 
I trust you are satisfied with the manner in which I have conducted 
the inquiry.’ ” : 

“< Quite,’ | said. ‘If all this is true you have a very clear case 
indeed.’ ” : 

Detective Hunter paused. 

“Well,” he said, ‘and what do you think of that? Will you 
not admit now that circumstantial evidence can be as convincing as 
the evidence of the senses ?” 

“Tt ‘certainly seems like it,” I said reluctantly. “1 suppose 
George Drake ended his career on the scaffold. He richly deserved 
it, if all you say is true, in spite of the provocation he received.” 

Detective Hunter smiled. 

“No,” he said quietly. ‘I wasn’t quite satisfied and madea 
few inquiries on my own account. Let me relate them to you.” 

Once more he paused to recollect all the complicated circum- 
stances of the case. Then he proceeded as before :— 
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Young Lady: But you can’t find a tiger on an iceberg 
Old Salt: Aye, but what I’m tellin’ you now ’appened back in my young days 
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“First 1 asked to see the gun. The moment I saw it I knew 
that I held in my hand a piece of evidence which would either 
confirm or refute the theory of Sergeant Walters. Right round the 
lower part of the gun was the imprint of a man’s left hand clearly 
marked in white paint, while similar patches were to be seen along the 
barrel and upon the trigger. I pointed this out to Sergeant Walters. 

“¢QOh,’ he said, ‘that’s of small importance and very easily 
accounted for. The fence surrounding the wood was newly painted 
white, and the work not being finished until last evening the man 
who held the gun and got over the fence into the wood probably 
got himself in a nice mess.’ 

““¢Ves, but don’t you see,’ I said, ‘ you have here the print of a 
man’s hand !’ 

“¢QOh, that would be well enough,’ retorted the sergeant with a 
superior smile, ‘if there was a dearth of other and more important 
evidence.’ 

“<«But,’ I protested, ‘ you can’t have too much evidence. 
supposing this should go to disprove the rest ?’ 

“ At that instant a policeman dashed in at the door. 

“«Beg pardon, Mr. Walters,’ he said excitedly, ‘ but I’ve made 
another discovery. Just inside the fence where the paint’s been rubbed 
off I found what was left of the wad the murderer used. It’s a bit of 
charred paper, but it isn’t all burnt, and there’s some writing on it.’ 

“ He held it out and we all looked at it eagerly. As the man had 
affirmed, several words could still be distinguished. There were but 
few, it is true, but it was clear the charred scrap of paper was all that 
was left of a letter—an angry letter—sent by Frederick Flint to George 
Drake. The latter surname was still traceable, and as the sergeant 
saw it he glanced at me with a smile. 

“*Vowre right, Mr. Hunter,’ he said angrily, ‘we can’t have 
too much evidence.’ 

“The remark nettled me, and after taking a careful impression in 
wax of the hand of the gun-butt I went off to look at the scene of the 
tragedy. Arrived there I found everything as the sergeant had 
represented. After a little difficulty I discovered the footprints where 
they entered the wood, and tracing them back to their starting point 
found myself at George Drake’s farmhouse. The household was in a 
state of confusion. The young man’s mother and sister were almost 
prostrate with grief and horror at what had befallen them, and it was 
with difficulty I could persuade them into giving me a coherent ex- 
planation of the tragedy. They were firm in their belief that George 
was the victim of circumstances and not the murderer of old Miser 
Flint, but they,admitted the gun to be the property of George and 
also declared that his light coat was missing from the hall where it 
had hung, though he was wearing another at the time of his arrest. 
Next I went to see Miss Flint, but could gain no greater information 
in that quarter than that her dead father had made another enemy in 
the person of a poacher in the neighbourhood whom he had threatened 
with the law, and who had in turn threatened him with something 
worse. Finally I returned to Sergeant Walters and demanded a 
private interview with the suspected man. I found him in a dark, 
narrow cell with his head buried in his hands, He rose as I entered 
and looked me full and fearlessly in the face. Quite as searchingly 
I eyed him, but he never once flinched. If George Drake was a 
murderer, I decided, he certainly did not look like one. 

“¢ Well,’ I said briskly, ‘I suppose you do not know me. I am 
Detective Hunter of New Scotland Yard, and I want you to answer 
a few questions.’ He bowed and I continued. ‘Are you, first of all, 
in the habit of wearing boots with large nails in the soles ?’ 

“* No,’ was the reply. ‘I do not do the hard work on my farm 
and my boots are, therefore, of a lighter make.’ 

“Did you wear your light tweed coat last evening ?’ I asked. 

““No,’ he said. ‘I left it in the hall, and feeling out of sorts 
went fora long walk across country. I did not get back till ten 
o’clock, and met no one on the way whom I knew. I did not know 
the light coat was missing from its usual place until I was arrested 
this afternoon.’ 

*«« Thanks,’ I said. ‘ Now let me look at your left hand.’ 

“ He held it out to me without hesitation, and taking it ] compared 
it with the impression I had made, It was dissimilar in every way. 
Presently I looked up into his face. 

*¢Don’t let this worry you,’ I said. ‘There’s another side to 
this business which Sergeant Walters doesn’t see.’ 

“He shot me a quick glance of gratitude, and I left him to return 
once more to the sorrow-stricken farmhouse. Arrived there I made 
a careful and systematic search of the ground in front of the house. 
It was a long and troublesome task for it was rapidly growing dark, 
but at last I found what I wanted ; there were other prints of the 
nailed boots beside those that led from the porch of the low verandah 
to the wood where the murder had been committed, and these led 
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up to the side of the house. There they turned, and following the 
side wall turned again at the western edge of the verandah and 
disappeared. It was clear that the owner of the boots had stepped 
on to the tiled verandah at this point, and traversing it half-way had 
entered the front door, which, as is usual in country villages, could 
be opened from without. As quickly as I could I followed up this 
new line of footprints to its starting point; but in this I was not as 
successful as I could have wished. Still, I was beginning to see day- 
light, for when at last my search had to be abandoned owing to hard 
and rocky soil where no footprints were visible I was within three 
hundred yards of the house of the identical poacher of whom Miss 
Flint had spo’sen. At last I was compelled to abandon the search 
out of doors. Returning to the village I mingled with the curious 
and excited \sopulation, listened to their discussion of the great event 
of the year, and passed myself off as a mere idler about the country 
who chanced to find himself at that opportune moment in the little 
village of Brindlewood. 

“Karly the following morning I was again afoot. Going straight 
to the scene of the tragedy I climbed the fence and made my way 
slowly through the wood in the direction I supposed the murderer 
had taken after firing the shot. Presently I emerged on a little 
stream or brook where there was a wide space in the thick growth of 
trees. All at once my eye lit on an object lying at the side of the 
brook. It was a large red handkerchief such as men use in which to 
tie a mid-day meal. Picking it up I gave a start of surprise, for it 
was bedaubed with white paint and had evidently been used to 
remove the sticky substance from the hands of its owner. 

“Following the stream to the right I emerged on to the high 
road not a hundred yards from the house of the poacher. For a 
moment I stood still, debating within myself whether a visit to the 
house thus early in the day would damage my chances of success 
and put the wary old poacher on his guard, but I made up my 
mind to run the risk and to that end approached the house without 
showing myself in doing so. Leaving the front of the cottage I 
passed round to the back. There was a scullery adjoining the 
house, the door of which was shut, but I caught the sound of 
scrubbing within and saw a column of smoke issuing from the 
chimney. My first thought was that it was washing day. The 
poacher’s wife would not welcome me very heartily, I thought, but I 
couldn’t help that. Lifting the latch of the door I pushed it open 
and entered. A man was standing at a long washing stool, upon 
which lay a pair of trousers. He was engaged at the moment in 
attempting to remove some white patches from the garment in 
question, and my eyes lit up at the sight. The fireplace of the 
copper was sending out a suffocating grey smoke, and a piece of 
light-coloured: tweed projected from the doorway from which the 
smoke was curling. In an instant the man saw that he was trapped. 
With a fierce cry he hurled himself upon me, and I had as fierce a 
fight as I have ever had in all my life. But I have not mastered the 
art of wrestling in vain, and in ten minutes I had the handcuffs on 
his wrists and was marching him down to the little police station. 

“To depict the astonishment of Sergeant Walters when he saw 
me is more than I can do. But he was not so vain as some. When 
I took him over the ground and showed him the nails in the boots, 
the second track of footprints leading up to the house, the similarity 
of the poacher’s hand with the impression I had taken from the gun, 
the red handkerchief, and last, but not least, the paint-smudged 
trousers and the smouldering remains of George Drake’s tweed coat 
which I had taken from the poacher’s scullery, he admitted the folly 
of his own theory in spite of the seemingly indisputable nature of his 
chain of evidence. And to crown all the poacher, realising how 
strong was the evidence against him, confessed to the murder the 
very next day. He had always meant to get quits with old Miser 
Flint, he said, but was afraid until he thought of the plan which but 
for me might have saved his neck and let an innocent man suffer in 
his stead. George Drake and he were never over friendly, and the 
thought came to him to steal up to the house one night, open the 
door softly, and take from the hall the coat and gun he knew were 
generally to be found there. It was a diabolical plot, but men such 
as he reck little of the suffering they bring to others. Thankful, 
indeed, ought we to be that we are able at last to lay such human 
brutes by the heels.” 

Detective Hunter paused. 

“ So you see,” he concluded, ‘‘that while I am free to admit that 
circumstantial evidence may seem positively beyond question, and 
that even then it may be altogether wrong, I also believe that a 
keen-sighted, quick-thinking man can pick up the threads of the 
real evidence as I did in the murder of Miser Flint. And this may 
be achieved by means of such apparently trivial circumstances as 
hobnail boots, a shower of rain, a red handkerchief, and wet paint.” 
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THE CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


VII._A Sharp Attack. 


“ Weg pardon, sir?” The coachman leaning down showed distrust 
in his powers of hearing. 

“Home !” repeated John Walmer. He turned to his wife, ‘ You 
didn’t mind waiting a moment whilst I run in to get my letters ? 
Let’s walk across the roadway. I want the men at the club 
windows to see what a magnificent wife I have.” 

““You are a foolish person,” she said delightedly, ‘‘and I can’t 
think how in the world you have managed to get along so well as 
you have.” j 

“1 attribute it mainly,” replied John Walmer, “ to an abnormally 
high development of brain power, to a—— My dear, it’s rude to 
strike your husband in the street. Here’s an omnibus.” 

“ Now,” said Rowena as they took the front outside seats near 
the driver, “let me open your letters for you. All the way, please,” 
she remarked to the conductor. 

“ Anything of importance ?” 

“ Mostly from strangers,” she replied, glancing through the con- 
tents. Here is one who writes that in his opinion you thoroughly 
deserve the success you have attained, that there are few men for 
whom he has such a profound regard, and that a postal order for Ios. 
will see him through his present difficulties.” 

““T can remember Trafalgar Square,” he said, looking down 
interestedly, ‘‘as long as I can remember anything. I can remember 
being lifted up by my mother to stroke the lions.” 

‘* A girl writes from a school to say she has seen your portrait in 
the illustrated papers and she thinks you are too delightful for——. 
I do believe, John, you like all this praise and adulation.” 

“ Always been partial to melted butter,” he admitted, still looking 
about him. 

“Too much of it is bad for you.” 

* Never had too much. Isn’t London splendid to-night ?” 

The driver asked over his right shoulder whether John could oblige 
him with a match, and mentioned that he had intended to buy a 
cigar for himself near Chandos Street. You could get a full-flavoured 
twopenny at a shop there that appealed to the driver, although his 
mate, the conductor, told him that when he was smoking it 
passengers coming to seats on the top of the omnibus always 
changed their mind. The driver after a few whiffs priced the sample 
from John’s case as running into as much as 4d. apiece. On 
receiving the exact figure he extinguished it with reverence, and 
said that if the gentleman did not mind he would keep it for the 
following Sunday, when he hoped to do his missus the pleasure of 
taking her out to Willesden for the day in order to give her a breath 
of fresh air. 

“When you two are married,” said the driver confidentially, 
“you'll find it a bit of an effort to make up your minds to go out 
together. I can send my memory back to the period when I thought 
my old gel was a perfect angel. Used to wonder why she didn’t 
wear wings and fly away.” 

Rowena said comforting words. 

“Pm still wondering,” said the driver, shaking his head desolately. 
“You take my advice and don’t have too ’igh an opinion of one 
another.” 

It is possible that you have met the Walmers under their real 
name, at any rate seen them (you must have heard of them), and 
you would have been shocked if you had seen their absurd behaviour 
on the top of the omnibus. John pretending to be twenty-four and 
Rowena affecting to be nineteen ; John wondering whether he would 
get a half-crown increase next month at the office in Laurence 
Pountney Hill and Rowena having great hopes of a new music 
pupil. On the way up Edgware Road the driver became paternal 
in his manner, recommending some tea gardens to be reached by 
walking half-way across the heath. Rustic arbours on the lawn, 
said the driver becoming enthusiastic, statues of female parties, 
winding walks, waiters to bring you anything you want; in short, 
a perfect paradise. The two had intended to take the ride in order 
to be free for once from other people, and in their new characters the 
recommendation of the driver seemed appropriate. 

They were contented in the tea gardens and so quiet that 


Qg2 


presently the waiter, fearing they were grounded for want of topics 
for conversation, brought a journal which had just arrived saying it 
contained a nasty whack in the eye for someone and pointing out 
the choice column with his lead pencil. 

“ Anything wrong ?” asked Rowena quickly. 

Seriousness had come back to his face; she gave up at once the 
diverting game, watched him as he read quickly down the column, 
noted his trembling hand ; she patted it comfortingly. As he turned 
the journal she saw the headline, ‘‘ WHAT WE THINK OF MR. JOHN 
WALMER.—NO. 1.” 

“Do you want to read it ?” 

“No, John dear. Has it upset you?” 

“That,” he said, trying to control himself, “is the evident 
intention of the writer.” 

“ Any truth in it ?” 

“ Bits here and there.” 

He gasped again, and rising without an apology (this was 
unlike him) started on a fierce walk on the gravelled circle that 
went around the lawn. She had sufficient tact to know when not to 
exercise tact, and she sat still at the wooden table counting for’no 
reason the number of times her husband made the circle. 

The waiter called the young woman from the bar and asked her 
to say frankly what she thought of it. The young woman was in 
favour of calling it eccentricity, whilst the waiter suggested a stronger 
term ; in any case the young woman said it would be well to see 
that in a desire for exercise they did not go off without paying. 
The waiter agreed that this was a good idea and presented his bil) 
to the guests, using his straw hat for salver; returning to the bar 
with the information that he had been given half-a-sovereign and 
told to keep the change, the barmaid admitted that perhaps she had 
been too generous in her estimate. The landlady was summoned 
from her corner where she was trying to follow with the aid of a map 
the operations of General Buller, and she said that she had seen 
the gentleman’s face somewhere but could not place it for the 
moment ; commanded perfect silence in the bar whilst she searched 
her memory ; took from underneath the counter a pile of illustrated 
papers, and increased her reputation for sagacity by placing a plump 
forefinger on the right page of the right number. 

“That is my name,” admitted John Walmer. 
silent march, 

“‘T should like,” said the landlady, trembling with the importance 
of the occasion, ‘‘I should like very much to shake hands, sir ; that 
is, if your lady friend doesn’t mind. We don’t often get celebrities 
up here.” 

“No use attempting to be serious in this world,” cried John 
when they had satisfied the ambitious aspirations of the landlady. 
“ Rowena, what a wonderful person you are to have kept quiet all 
this time.” 

“‘T always had a lurking suspicion,” she remarked, “that I might 
prove useful if the opportunity arose.” 

“ You’re a comfort, little woman.” 

“T know,” said Rowena, 

They went out of the gardens and walked up to a height whence 
they could look upon London. There was a slight mist, but they 
knew the great city by heart. 

“ You see it’s like this,” cried John Walmer, “I’ve got on better 
than I deserved.” 

* No, no!” 

“And I want to keep on, I said just now when we were pre- 
tending that I wouldn’t at all mind being a clerk in the City again 
at £125 a year. That wasn’t true. Life is a long, long ladder and 
one never reaches the top. No man likes going down when he has 
taken trouble and years to go up high. Only——” 

“ You have been just a little spoilt,” said Rowena sagely. ‘ No, 
not by me. ByLondon. London isn’t to be captured so easily. An 
occasional rebuff does one good.” 

He looked away at the dim spires, the clouded domes, the tops of 
monuments that almost met the stars. 

* I’m not going to be beaten,” he said. 


He stopped his 
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THE LATEST WONDERFUL BOY VIOLINIST 


Studies of Master Florizel von Reuter. 


FLORIZEL AT THE PIANO 


London Stereoscopic Co, 


FLORIZEL WITH HIS VIOLIN 


Florizel von Reuter, who has made such a sensation though he followed the marvellous Vecsey, is only twelve. He is partly German, partly English, and was born in 

America. He has been educated at our Royal Academy of Music and at Brussels under Ysaye. He has played in Constantinople and was decorated by the Sultan. The 

Queen of Roumania made a hero of him and he was decorated by the Prince of Bulgaria. He plays the piano as well as the violin excellently, composes music, and can 
conduct an orchestra 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


First Prize—T. T. Baldwin, 21, Green Park, Bath 
“ ALLE!” 


‘The season for snap- 
shots has begun with the 
brighter weather, We 
pay each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot 
which we receive during 
that week, All the letters 
in this Competition must 
be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners, will be re- 
turned immediately if 
accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those 
we desire to retain for 
publication purposes 
either in connection with 
the competition or else- 
where. For these we 
pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 
have plainly written on 
the back the name and 
address of the sender and 
a clear description of the 
subject. Original topics 
rather than pretty views 
are desirable, 

The amusement of 
kodaking perpetuates a 
holiday jaunt more effec- 
tively than any amount 


Eighth Prize—Harry T. 


Second Prize—Percy Craig, 11, Vine Place, 
THE FAMILY LAWYER 


Seventh Prize—Miss M. Macleod, Danesbury, Eastbourne 


GIRLS IN A PHILIPPINE CANOE—TAKEN IN MANILA 


March, Accountant-General’s Dept., G.P.O. 


CROMER CRABBERS 
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Sunderland 


of writing can do. 
Every one of _ these 
photographs has great 
merits, and many excel- 
lent qualities also charac- 
terise others of the hun- 
dreds of photographs that 
have been sent in, 

There are five points 
for competitors to bear 
in mind :— 


4, That a photograph 
must make an effective 
reproduction, Some of 
the most artistic work of 
the Camera Club will 
not do this, 


2, That the photo- 
graph should not be of 
too familiar a subject. 


3. That all letters 
received up to a Satur- 
day morning are included 
in the result announced 
on the following Wednes- 
day week. 


4, That it is impera- 
tive there should be a 
stamped and addressed 
envelope if the photo- 
graph is to be returned. 

5, That it is essential 
the name and address 
of the sender should 
be carefully written 
on the back of the 
photograph. 
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Prizewinners. 


Fifth Prize—L. Arrowsmith, 4, Duke St., Charing Cross, W.C., 


THE TOMB OF THE CONSTABLE OF BURGOS AND HIS WIFE 
IN BURGOS CATHEDRAL, SPAIN 


We have been asked if a successful com- 
petitor may compete again, 


There can be no fossible objection to 
this, the more particularly as we reserve to 
ourselves the right to purchase snapshots 
for use in other pages of “The Tatler.” 
In this “ cddities’’ are most 
acceptable, as also snapshots of anything 
new and strange in the holiday experiences 
of our readers, We particularly desire at 
this season to obtain photographs connected 
with the seaside that have a bright and 
vivacious character. 


connection 


This wees, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


“Pleasure Boats at Aberystwyth,” H, 
Nicholas, 18, Ebenezer Street, 
near Bilston, 


Coseley, 


“Festival Hall, St. Louis Exhibition,” 
Norman Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr, N.B. 


Fourth Prize—Miss Dorothy Dobie, 47, Grange 


Road, Edinburgh 


THE OLDEST CHEMIST’S SHOP 
KNARESBOROUGH 


IN ENGLAND, 


Sixth Prize—Robert Boyle, 6, Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings 
FISHING FOR TROUT 


IN THE FOUNTAIN (MERCURY) IN TOM 
QUADRANGLE, CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 
“Fontaine de Treves, Rome,” Miss 


Noakes, Setsdon Park, near Croydon. 

“Training Ship, ‘Clyde,’ Miss M. 
Macmillan McLean, 73, Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, W. 

“Screen in Beverley Minster,” “W. H. 
Pearson, 63, Westbourne Avenue, Hull, 

“The Deanery, Winchester Cathedral,” 
B. W. Gooddy, Chernocke House, Win- 
chester, Hants, 

“Polo in Baltistan,’” Hon. Denis Bing- 
ham, Bangor Castle, Bangor, co. Down, 
Ireland, 

“ Abbot’s Grave, Oransay Pricry,” Mrs, 
Howard, Westwood, near Margate. 


“ Clovelly Harbour,” Mrs. Peacock, 60, 
Franciscan Road, Tcoting Common. 


“A Cotswold Sheepfold,” Mrs. Ernest 
Turner, Shipton Andoversford, 
R,S.O., Clos. 


Manor, 


Third Prize—Andrew Thomson, Lonach, Paignton, South Devon 
TOIL AND PLEASURE 
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The King’s Driving.—His 
Majesty learnt to drive a motor 
car at Homburg and went to 
considerable trouble to perfect 
himself in the art and to become 
a master of the car. King 
Edward, though one of the 
most enthusiastic of motorists 
in England, is certainly one 
of the most careful, and 
whether he is driving himself 
or being driven his car never 
takes risks that may involve 
danger to others. His Majesty 
is altogether opposed to the 
notion that the pleasure of 
motoring consists in obtaining 
a high speed; going through 
the streets the King seldom 
exceeds a speed of ten miles 
an hour. 


A Brother’s Care.—lIt is 
always noticed that the young 
Prince Edward watches over 
his little sister, the Princess 
Victoria, with much solicitude 
whenever the young Prince and 
Princess appear together in 
public. Some time ago the pair 
were taken to visit the Tower 
together and both stood listen- 
ing gravely as various histo- 
rical incidents in connection with the grim 
building were related to them. It was then 
suggested that the youthful pair should visit 
some of the dungeons in the Tower, but at this 
the Princess Victoria’s courage gave way and 
she expressed a strong desire to remain above 
ground. ‘Come with me,” said Prince Ed- 
ward taking her hand, ‘‘and you will be quite 
safe.” And then without a word of dissent 
or a look of fear from the Princess the pair 
boldly descended into the dungeons. 


An Old Firm.—The Duke of Richmond 
is trebly a duke. He inherits from Louise de 
Querouaille the dukedom of d’Aubigny con- 
ferred on her by Louis XIV. and from her 
son the dukedom of Richmond bestowed 
by that nobleman’s open-handed father, 
Charles II. Finally, Queen Victoria revived 
in favour of the present duke’s father the 
dukedom of Gordon towards the end of the 
seventies. The duke is descended from the 
old Gordons on the spinster side, but the 
Huntly family claim to be more directly 
representative of the 1ne and were very 
angry when the title was given to the other 
branch, The late duke’s newsignature, “ Rich- 
mond and Gordon,” in those days caused 
much misunderstanding amongst people who 
did not keep abreast of the times. One 
smart American lady who hada picture to 
sell and who received an offe- in writing 
direct from the duke addressed her reply to 
“Messrs, Richmond and Gordon,” and in- 
quired from her lawyer whether the firm was 
safe. She thought she was corresponding 
with picture dealers. 


Ranelagh Gardens on July 7. 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


PRETTY DANCERS AT RANELAGH GARDENS 


Miss May and Miss Nellie Walton, who took part in the garden féte at 
Miss Walton and her sister are pupils of 
Miss Vincent, the well-known teacher of St. James’s Street 


The Welbeck Gathering.—The Duke of 
Portland will figure as a great political host 
when he entertains Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
at Welbeck, and while his grace will do so 
with admirable success it is probable that he 
will be glad when his duties in that capacity 
are ovcr, for there can be no doubt that the 
duke is more enthusiastic over farming matters 
than he is over politics, and itis a sense of duty, 
not personal inclination, that brings him into 
the latter. The duke is certainly a most 
enthusiastic farmer and has made the annual 
agricultural show at Welbeck not only a most 
successful gathering but one which is of real 
practical use to the Welbeck tenantry in 
affording them opportunities of studying the 
resul's to be obtained from scientific agri- 
culture. His interest in the turf has con- 
siderably abated during the last few years. 


Lord Cork.—The present Lord Cork is 
just forty-three and is colonel of the North 
Somerset Yeomanry. He served for about 
eighteen months in South Africa during the 
war, where he was able to indulge a long- 
expressed wish to see some active service. 
In his family there is a valuable collection 
of jewels of much historical interest, part of 
them having been at one time in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Portland’s family. Lady 
Cork, his mothcr, was in her day a_ beauty 
of much renown, and a story is told of how 
on the announcement of her engagement 
to the late Lord Cork a number of the best- 
known young bachelors about town subscribed 
to present her with a present as a tribute to 
her beauty, 
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A Revival.—Among some 
of the great hostesses in 
London this season the reel 
has been revived as an item 
of the dance programme 
with some success. At Lady 
Bute’s dance the other night 
there were three reels, Lord 
Colum Crichton-Stuart being 
a particularly fine exponent of 
this dance. There is some 
difference of opinion as to 
whether a new dance is really 
wanted or not, but there is 
certainly strong evidence to 
show that the waltz is waning 
in popularity and that some 
other dance will be wanted to 
replace it before long. 


An Irish Bride.—Miss Irene 
Ponsonby is the second of the 
three pretty daughters of Lord 
Duncannon, who used to be 
secretary to Mr. Speaker some 
ten years ago and who will one 
day; be Earl of Bessborough, 
The eldest of the three sisters 
is Lady Oranmore and Browne, 
one of the nicest of society’s 
young married women. The 
youngest is only sixteen—al- 
most to a day ten years younger 
than the future Mrs. Congreve. The Ponsonbys 
were originally a Cumberland family, but one 
of them, a Cromwellian colonel of horse, 
settled in Ireland, and now they are more 
Irish than the real “ould shtock.” The 
three sisters are devoted to their native 
country and especially to their grandfather’s 
beautiful Kilkenny place, Bessborough. It 
is strange that they should be so fond of the 
country, for both Lord and Lady Duncannon 
like London and have always lived a great 
deal in town. Lady Duncannon is a sister of 
Lady Wimborne, but though she jtakes some 
interest in politics does not at all share the 
enthusiasm of her sister-in-law. 


Lady Esther Smith.—Both Lady Erroll 
and Lady Esther Smith worked very hard in 
connection with Friday’s féte at the Botanic 
Gardens, They are, of course, connected by 
marriage, Lady Erroll’s husband being through 
his mother a cousin of Lady Esther Smith. 
Lady Esther is a charming Irishwoman, very 
hospitable and charitable, and one can scarcely 
believe that it is ten years since she was 
married to Lady Hambledon’s heir, yet she 
keeps the tenth anniversary of her wedding 
day next Tuesday. She was married for 
seven years before her first child was born, 
and as that was a daughter there was naturally 
disappointment, which, however, was only 
temporary. Last year she had a son and 
heir. Her brother, Lord Arran, is a soldier, 
but there is also a devotional strain in the 
family. Bishop Gore is her cousin, so 
naturally such a near relative of a great 
preacher devotes herself to good works. 
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LADY BINGHAM, THE WIFE OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED MEMBER FOR CHERTSEY 


Lady Bingham is a daughter of Mr. Spender Clay of Ford Manor, Lingfield, and married Lord Bingham in 1896 
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Bridge Out of Season.—A great deal of 
what one reads about the demoralising effects 
of playing bridge for high stakes is so much 
picturesque nonsense. For one man or 
woman who plays bridge for higher points 
than he or she can afford to lose at least a 
thousand ruin the nselves by backing horses. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


of wedding present had just become popular, 
and a dozen weddings among the circle of 
their friends meant a 
heavier burden’ than 
even the eternal rates 
and taxes. Latterly, ex- 
cept among the wealthier 
classes, cheques have de- 
clined in popularity, but 
as a set-off the radius of 
wedd ng - pre- 
sent-givcrs has been ex- 
tended. Nowadays when 
young men and maidens 
have become engaged 
even the most casual ac- 
quaintance receives an 
invitation to the wed- 
ding, and the number of 
guests invited would 
often fill three times over 
the available rooms in 

the bride’s home. 

Of course these in- 

vitations are merely 
a polite form of 


potential 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS VIOLET MONCKTON AND CAPTAIN SKEFFINGTON SMYTH 


The little boys in the picture, who acted as train-bearers, are Viscount Uffington and Master 


Ronald Griffin. 


There is, however, one development of the 
bridge craze which is exceedingly unhealthy. 
Bridge is essentially an indoor game and 
should be kept apart from outdoor sports and 
pastimes, yet on a glorious Sunday alternoon 
recently in one of the most delightful back- 
waters of the Thames nearly every punt and 
boat contained a party of bridge-players who 
with a cushion for a table and seated like 
tailors were doing their best to make the 
river look like the card-room of a club. 


A Dog with a Bad Name.-- The machina- 
tions of the evil motor car have more or less 
overshadowed the perils of cycling, of which 
we do not hear so much nowadays. Two 
very well-known men, however, within the 
last few years met their death owing to their 
love forcycling. Mr. Edward Bowen, the dis- 
tinguished Harrow master, died suddenly thr. e 
years ago while cycling in France. He was 
suffering from heart disease, but refused to 
see the risk that was involved in following his 
favourite pastime. The other victim was 
Sir William Charley, who died suddenly last 
week after cycling in the sun for some hour:. 
Sir William had dropped out of public life 
lately, but he was a fairly prominent figure 
until 1892, when he resigned the office of 
Common Serjeant. 


Begging for Wedding Presents.—At one 
time there was nothing which people of small 
means had more reason to dread than the 
announcement that one of their friends was 
engaged to be married. Cheques as a form 


The little girls are Miss Kathleen Tighe and Miss Oonals Tighe 


begging for a wedding present, and oddly 
enough they generally answer their purpose. 


Etiquette 
of Presents. 
—The time 
was not so 
very long ago 
when it was 
considercd a 
terrible vio- 
lation of eti- 
quette to se'l 
a wedding 
gift or even 
to exchange 
one for some- 
thing that 
might be 
more useful 
to the lride 
or bride- 
groom. This 
nicety of fcel- 
ing has com- 
ple ely  dis- 
appeared, 
and quite 
50 per cent. 
of the pre- 
sents 1¢- 
ceived by the 
modern wed- 
ding couple 
remain for 
but a short 


LORD PORCHESTER AND LADY EVELYN HERBERT 
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time in their possession, being either promptly 
exchanged or sold. The custom of giving 
cheques as wedding gifts has become vcry 
popular of late and isa most sensible plan and 
saves alot of bother. One of the most valuable 
cheques ever given to abridegroom was that 
received by Lord Plunkett from Lord Iveagh, 
which it was said amounted to £10,000. 


Light and Dark Blue.—For some rcason 
or other there is a far smaller display of light 
and dark blue frocks and ribbons on the 
occasion of the ’varsity match than at the 
Harrow and Eton contest. Last Friday and 
Saturday nearly every damsel one saw of 
high or low degree showed her allegiance to 
one of the rival schools by sporting in one 
form or another a light or dark blue ribbon. 
The glorious weather on Friday and Saturday 
evening brought everyone out of doors, and 
not for years has such a display of blue been 
seen in the London streets. A foreigner 
might have been pardoned for thinking that 
London was celebrating a great victory and 
that the national colours were d fferent shades 
of blue. 


No Resting Place.—Whether at Piccadilly, 
Tring, or any other abode of the Rothschild 
family there is to be seen in the outer walls 
of the house an unfinished stone that has a 
peculiar significance. This unfinished stone 
implies that the great financiers, in spite of 
their vast wealth, have no permanent abode 
im the werld in which they move, and that 
they regard themselves as wanderers until 
they roturn to abide in the Holy Land. 


Hostess of West Dean.—Mrs. Willi: 
James, who will entertain a distinguished party 
of guests at West Dean Park for Goodwood 
Races, is the daughter of Helen Lady Forbes 
of Newe and the niece of Georgiana Lady 
Dudley, to whom she bears a strong resem- 
blance. It is needless to add that she is 
very pretty, slight, and dark. Mrs. James 
has a good deal of dramatic power. She has 
acted several times with the Chatsworth 
amateur company, and last January she took 
the principal part of Cinderella in Mr, Leo 
Trevor's pantomime at Chatsworth. 


Speaight 


Lord and Lady Carnarvon's little children 
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SOME PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS FROM MR. MAX PEMBE! 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


SOME OF THE VISITORS TO THE ‘KING’S HEAD” AT GRETNA GREEN 


This picture illustrates part of the setting of the period with which Mr. Pemberton is dealing. Here is a soldier come home from the wars with a monkey. Seated on 
the table is a sailor with the curious old-fashioned apron which our tars were wont to wear 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY AT THE “KING'S HEAD,” GRETNA GREEN 


Here we see Murray Vane (Mr, Ben Webster) and Dorothy Melville (Miss Annie Hughes) standing before the hymeneal blacksmith, Reuben Laing (Mr. J. H. Brewer). The 
old lady is the ‘‘parson’s” wife, Jeanette Laing (Mrs. E. H. Brooke). On the extreme left stands Dorothy's Dobbin-like friend, David Pugh (Mr. Frank Cooper) 


T00- 
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RTON’S PLAY, “THE FINISHING SCHOOL.” AT WYNDHAM’S. 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
DOROTHY MASQUERADES AS A BOY 


Dorothy has gone to York Barracks dressed as a boy, and unmercifully chaffs her guardian, Sir John Vane (Mr. J. H. Barnes), who has checked her alliance at Gretna 
Green and sent her to the finishing school for a year. Sir John actually unfolds to her (as the boy) his method of dealing with a froward maid 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


DOROTHY AT THE FINISHING SCHOOL—A LESSON IN DANCINC 


This picture shows the dancing master (Mr, George E. Beliamy) putting ‘the young ladies in the finishing school through their paces. Dorothy is seen seated between two 
girls in front, while behind them sit Miss Charlotte and Miss Sanders, the schoolmistresses 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


How to Succeed on the Stage.—Mr. 
Austin Fryers has just issued through the 
Everetts a half-crown guide to the stage 
with an introduction by Mr. Tree. It will 
probably have a good circulation because for 
some reason or another, as a correspondent 
cynically noted in these pages last week, the 
itch for the stage is increasing. Mr. Ben 
Nathan in a chapter on the variety stage 
quotes the saying that the road to success 
is paved with the “cobbles of hard work.” 
That sums up the situation in a nutshell, 
individual instances apparently to the contrary, 
but a unique difficulty presents itself to the 
would-be actor—Where 
is he to get hard work ? 


Long Runs.—In the 
old days of the stock 
company everybody had 
to work hard whether 
they liked it or not, for 
the play was constantly 
changed ; but the long- 
run system has quite 
killed the necessity of 
continuous hard work. 
A girl may walk on and 
be a success at once, but 
what chance has she if 
the plays in which she 


appears run hundreds 
of nights? She will 


know nearly as much at 
the end of one hundred 
nights as she does at 
the end of 200 or 300. 
The Jong run is good for 
the public, which gets a 
play built to last ; but it 
is bad for the individual 
player, to say nothing of 
the author. Moreover, 
the long-run system has 
resulted in the player 
being specially selected 
for his personality 
whereas under the old 
system the personality 
was fashioned with more 
or less success to fit into 
the part. Indeed, all the 
conditions have gone to 
remove acting from the 
area of a regular busi- 


ness that has to be 
learned. 
People who Know their Business. — 


London is full of people who have made a 
success in some particular part and yet do not 
know their business; but the public almost 
invariably finds them out (the law of libel 
prevents my mentioning names), and the 
people who last are the people with cxperience. 
We have a very striking case in Mr. Horace 
Hodges at the Comedy. The Gaiety suppl'es 
a good example in Mr. Edmund Payne, who 
though he has given London only about a 
dozen parts in so many years spent many a 
day in the country. Miss Louie Freear is 
another case, and in the same boat I may 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AND MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS IN 


mention Mr. Chevalier. In fact, almost every 
player among us who has any real hold on 
the public from generation to generation has 
worked hard and played many parts. Mr. 
Tree is a very striking case in point, for he 
simply pants for new venues. 


Will a Conservatoire Do it >—All the hard 
work in the world will not make a player if 
there is no rea] temperament, and precisely 
the same is to be said of the conservatoire 
system, The haphazard English temper is 
not favourable to schools of any kind, but 
the conservatoire method is as good as any. 


} 


Bf. 


“LADY FLIRT” 


Mr. Cyril Maude plays the part of M. le Comte de la Roche, who pursues a silly Englishwoman but 
is frustrated in his designs!by the brilliant Lady Tonbridge (Miss Ellis Jeffreys) 


“On Tour.”—Mr. Fryers’s generalities on 
acting are not very striking, but he is com- 
plet ly at home when he comes to deal with 
touring. He gives the whole case away when 
he states that some theatres are “a public- 
house with the theatre simply an adjunct.” 
Municipal Socialism is bound to reduce this 
evil, for town councils are becoming increas- 
ingly strict about the alcoholic side of the 
business. He speaks also of some towns 
where there is a “‘ preponderance of chapel- 
goers.” But is it not thecase that the English 
people are not genuine playgoers? The 
theatre is never a necessity as in Germany. 
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“On Making-up.” — The indefatigable 
Mr. Clarkson contributes a chapter on this 
subject, in which he states that Madam Dure 
(séc) “has now come to the conclusion that a 
thorough make-up is essential, and she not 
only uses grease paints and the other re- 
sources of the ordinary make-up box” but 
has commissioned him to supply her in future 
with “ suitable wigs” forall her parts. I recret 
to say I noticed the fact on the occasion of 
her last visit, when, much as I admired Mr. 
Clarkson’s “suitable wigs,” I sighed for the 
days of her own raven hair so simply bound, 
with that truant lock over the forehead which 
the great Italian used to 
brush  back—tiredly, 
angrily, quickly, as the 
case might be—with so 
much (apparently) spon- 
taneous charm. Mr, 
Clarkson also underlines 
the necessity of ‘joins ” 
not being visible ; which 
reminds one of the story 
of the perruquier who 
declared on a first night 
that a poor play was 
“splendid—not a join 
to be seen.” Miss 
Gertrude Kingston also 
contributes a very read- 
able chapter on making- 


up. 


“Poor Old Joe 
Cave.”—No form of 
charity isso much abused 
as the theatrical benefit, 
and the alacrity with 
which players, the most 
easy-going people in the 
world, will give their 
services while admirable 
in intention is rather 
depressing in its indis- 
criminateness. Cases— 
there was a particularly 
flagrant one the other 
week—will occur to 
everyone without my 
mentioning names. But 
I am glad that a matirée 
has been given to Mr. 
Joseph Cave, for he is 
now eighty-one and has 
been on the stage since 
he was nine. It is quite 
a commonplace to say that play-acting is an 
extremely precarious method of getting a 
living, though the flushed eagerness with 
which young people fly to it would make you 
think it the Elysian way. The last time I saw 
Mr. Cave on the stage was at the Comedy a 
year or two ago, and he played the pait of 
an old man with so much skill that I] am 
astonished no one has recently offered him an 
engagement. Mr. Cave is a slight, little old 
gentleman with the cheeriest spirit. There is 
nothing of the heavy ex-actor which Mr. 
Chevalier pictured so masterly in “A Fallen 
Star.” 
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THE SCOTS HUMORIST, MR. HARRY LAUDER. 


In a Series of Attitudes Posed by Mr. Cavendish Morton. 


MR. LAUDER AS HIMSELF MR. LAUDER AS AN ‘ANCIENT SHEPHERD” 


MR. LAUDER AS A GUILELESS SCOTS LOON 


Mr. Harry Lauder has made a remarkable success in the music-halls with his songs in good “ braid Scots," and he made all London ring with ‘ Killiecrankie" with its 
; dronelike refrain,:and other ditties. -He started life as a miner 
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Ellis & Valery 


MISS BLAMY 


The Energy of Covent Garden.—As I 
watched the beautiful series of pictures pre 
sented in the four acts of S@lomé I could not 
help feeling how little the audience appreciates 
the immense work involved in staging a new 
opera at Covent Garden. The production 
was in every way as complete and important 
as that of most new plays in this country, and 
yet it is almost flashed upon us as if it came 
out of space. It is very strange to compare 
the silent enterprise of Covent Garden, involv- 
ing its management in weeks and months of 
labour and watchfulness, and the way in which 
the most piffling little curtain-raiser at the 
ordinary theatres is paragraphed for weeks 
in advance. Mr. Messager and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth with their colleagues must work 
like hatters during the season. They are like 
the Japanese in the silent way in which they 
achieve their ends. 


Madame Kirkby Lunn. — By far the 
greatest advance this season has been made 
by Madame Kirkby Lunn. I remember her 
when she sang in Shamus O’Brien about ten 
years ago. Her voice was excellent, but it 
did not foreshadow the fact that she would 
step into the front rank of opera singers. Of 
more recent years I have heard her on the 
concert platform, but she has scarcely appealed 
to me there even though her voice is most 
unquestionably pure. This season at Covent 
Garden she has astounded us all. She has 
sung in French, German, and Italian, appear- 
ing in a whole round of operas in striking 
contrast to some better-known singers, who 
seem to suffer from an innate dislike to learn- 
ing a new part. No work is apparently.too 
hard for Madame Kirkby Lunn, but— her 
success is not merely a question of stodgy 
plodding. Her voice is perfectly beautiful and 
her acting better than I have seen displayed 
by an English-born prima donna. 


A Voice Trainer.—Mr. Ernest Cameron, 
the well-known teacher of voice production, 
is rapidly becoming famous for his successes 
in the musical and dramatic professions. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Florence St. John, 
Miss Maud Jeffries, Miss Lillah McCarthy, 
and many others testify to his skill in restor- 
ing the voice and curing throat trouble. He 
has invented several exercises by which he 
can tackle even apparently hopeless cases of 
loss of voice and hoarseness. Many an actor 
and singer has entered his studio in Panton 
Street voiceless, fearing it impossible to get 
through the evening’s performance, and yet 
after one or perhaps two hours work finds 
his voice returned again as fresh as ever it 
was. He is a keen cricketer and hockey- 
player and relies upon these games for 
recreation. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


A Pianist.—Miss Kathleen Chabot, a pupil 
of Miss Fanny Davies, has recently returned 
froma very successful tour with Madame Melba, 
and gave her first pianoforte recital in London 
at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, on 
Wednesday evening. She was supported by 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Liddle acting as 
accompanis*. 


Miss Teresa Blamy.—Miss Teresa Blamy, 
who gave a concert the other day, laid 
the foundation of her musical career at the 
London Academy of Music. She has sung in 
nearly every town of importance throughout 


‘the country, appearing at the Philharmonic 


Wyatt 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN AS « ORTRUD ms 
Concerts, Liverpool, and the Hallé Concerts, 
Manchester. She is fortunate in an extensive 
oratorio répfertoive which is still in great 
demand in the country. Her most recent 
concert in town was at Steinway Hall, where 
she sang songs by Rossini, Thome, A. L, 
Cowan, Clutsam, and others. 


Beresford. 
ERNEST CAMERON 


MR. 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS KATHLEEN CHABOT 


The Prodigies.—I was interested in Master 
Florizel von Reuter’s second concert for it 
showed the boy in a new light. I see one 
critic declares that the breaking of a string 
upset Florizel. The very reverse struck me 
as the case, for he waved his little arms with 
the greatest nonchalance as if to say, “ It 
doesn’t matter.” The point is a little one, 
Lut it serves to show the different temper in 
which concert-lovers approach an executant. 
One notable feature of the musical season has 
been the remarkable interest—not to say 
solicitude—displayed by the Queen in Vecsey 
and Master Florizel. Vecsey is by far the 
brainier of the two, and yet he is far more 
boyish. I wonder what the future of these 
bright boys will be. Will they develop into 
Joachims or will their early promise go no 
further ? 


A Player-Poet.—Mr. R. Henderson Bland 
has sent me his volume of Poems, just pub- 
lished in a pretty way by Gay and Bird and 
dedicated “To an Immortal Three, glorious 
in genius, youth, and beauty—Shelley, Keats, 
and Byron.” Mr. Bland, who has done 
some excellent work with Mr. Tree, is full 
of great admirations and has written the 
best volume of verse of any English actor I 
can remember. He has a. high seriousness 
which one does not associate as a rule with 
the playhouse in this country, where with a 
few exceptions the idea of drama in a literary 
form is pooh-poohed, and his mind is full 
of the great models. Mr. Bland loves the 
sonnet, and his experiments with it are the 
most successful. He is somewhat burdened 
with the sadness of seriousness, but he is also 
full of hope. Thus the sonnet, “In memory 
of two young friends who took their lives in 
an hour of profound despair’—evidently the 
player-sisters who poisoned themselves a few 
years ago. He writes :— 

For thee and for thy sister many weep, 
For both were beautiful and both were young, 
And all do hope that from Death's seeming sleep 
You wake to find the peace to which you clung. 


But theirs the strength who triumph o'er mean woes 
And seek no mead, nor sigh for mean repose, 


Another Poet.— Almost the only other 
actor who writes poetry of any merit is Mr. 
R. G_ Legge, whose excellent Songs of a 
Strolling Player appeared eleven years 
avo. This little book was followed in 1895 
by Player Poems. Mr. Legge, like Mr. 
Stephen Phi'lips, has abandoned play-acting 
for play-writing, in which I hope he may 
go on, for though for Sword or Song was 
not a financial success it was full of good 
things. His brother, Arthur, has just pub- 
lished through the Bodley Head a volume of 
verse called Land and Sea which is notable 
for some experiments in strange metres. 
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ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE—SHAKSPERE IN KENSINGTON 
“Twelfth Night” in the Gardens of Blundell House. 


MR. CHARLES ROCK AS ‘**MALVOLIO”-READING THE LETTER SUPPOSED TO COME FROM OLIVIA 


“Tf this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars I am above thee; but be not afraid of greatness: some are born great, some achieve greatness” 


THE PRETTY SCENE IN OLIVIA'S GARDEN 


With Olivia (Miss Alys Rees) on the left the clown (Mr. Lewis Casson), and Viola (Miss Constance Crawley), The performance was given in aid of St. Vincent's 
Home for Cripples 
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A LETTER. FROM PARIS—Concerning the Midinettes. 


ociety is going out of town, for although fashion has changed 
in so far of late years that the clang of the judge’s bell at the 
Grand Prix no longer sounds the knell of the Paris season as it 
used, Parisiennes do not feel it incumbent on them to be off to 
the seaside or the mountains before the middle of July, and 
Mesdemoiselles les Midinettes are very, very busy. 

The Rue de la Paix hums like a beehive from seven or half-past 
seven ofa morning until seven at night, with the exception of the dinner 
hour, from twelve to one, which gives the seamstresses their name, 
and Peace Street will be none too sorry when peace comes to it with 


It is this Juncheon hour from which the midinettes acquire their 
nickname. Few of them care to spend the time and money 
necessary for a set luncheon in a restaurant, and in their hundreds 
they flock out across the Rue de Rivoli and into the gardens of the 
Tuileries, on whose stone benches they make if not a sumptuous at 
all events a hearty meal seasoned with merriment. 

And as soon as the hasty lunch is over the remnants are swept 
into cloths and handkerchiefs, and hey for blind-woman’s buff, cache- 
cache, or other games under the paternal eye of the gavdien. Some- 
times blind woman makes a wild bolt across a flower bed, but when 


FIVE MINUTES STOLEN CHAT 


the completion of the #/age toilette and last mountaineering /vo¢/euse. 
We have no London midinettes though we have London cress- 
makers, for these Parisiennes, from the premiere, whose salary runs 
into four figures and whose verdict is listened to by Paquin, Doucet, 
or Worth himself, down to the tiniest ¢vo¢¢in of sxteen summers 
Lelong to a caste as exclusive almost as that of the Venice glass- 
makers of old. For just as these would have no foreigner among 
them, so is it difficult for any but a Parisienne to become one of the 
Rue de la Paix guild ; and just as the men of Murano were if anything 
stauncher Venetians than the Venetians themselves, so do the 


BLIND - WOMAN'S BUFF 


midinettes of Montmartre look down in metaphor as well as geo- 
graphically upon the midinettes from other portions of the city. 

It is a pretty sight to see them trooping to work across the Place 
Vendome o’ mornings and pausing in twos or threes or singly in 
the doorways of their a/e/éers for one last breath of summer air and 
sunshine, And as the clocks strike twelve, which hour they seem to 
sound more cheerfully than any other in the day except the seven 
strokes of closing time, the midinettes come trooping out, laughing 
and brushing threads from their black skirts, bent upon liberty and 
luncheon, and it-may be a five minutes stolen chat ev route. 
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AN AL-FRESCO MEAL 


that happens Monsieur le Gardien only smiles into his big moustache 
and looks the other way. ‘Elles sont gaies, ces petites,” he says, 
“et sont-elles gentilles, non, mais sont-elles gentilles,” and if they 
do break a flower stalk now and then, mon dieu ! the sparrows too 
are full of mischief, and without the sparrows and the midinettes the 
Tuileries would not be the Tuileries. 

And when the day’s work is over and the stream of laughing 
damsels, blondes and brunettes, blue-eyed and brown-eyed, fetite 
and tall, flows from the Rue de la Paix towards Montmartre it is a 
curious lesson in economy to note that these gitls whose whole day 
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is spent in manufacturing or trying on the most luxurious and ex- 
pensive dresses in the world for other folk manage with a small 
piece of chiffon or a ribbon cunningly contrived or twisted know- 
ingly to look as well dressed and above all to acquire a chic that 
few, if any, non-Parisiennes can get, no matter who their dressmaker 
or what the price. 

“‘Mais voyez-vous, monsieur,” said one of them, when I remarked 
upon this fact to her, “the reason is quite simple. To live and 
laugh and work in Paris is of itself an education, and four le chic 
there is no other school.” J. N. RAPHAEL, 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY 


INTERVIEWS 
No. XI. 


A Chat with 
the Zebra 


Brothers. 


Views by Hagenbeck 


‘1 always like to start the day with a good 
breakfast” 


““My man and I get on welf together; he calls 
me ‘Stripey’” 


‘In the morning | go out driving with my brother; ‘*The old white pony is a pleasant companion for a change. 
we pull very well together” No; I never wear a collar” 


I’ve asked all the zebras I’ve met and they don’t know. It makes 
one feel such a silly ass” 


“Why I’m made to go through this ridiculous business | never can understand. 
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e stepped 
out of the 
train on to the 
quiet platform 
and had it to our- 
selves. There 
was a star 
against the little 


town in the time 


table, and the 
star directed you 
to a _ fvotnote 
which - said, 
MR. GEORGE R. SIMS “Stops if 1e- 
quired.” —_ Half- 
an-hour pre- 


viously I had 
entered the train at an important London terminus, and the guard 
examining my ticket had communicated with the engine-driver. 
That is why the fast train pulled up at a platform on which no one 
was waiting, on which no one alighted with the exception of myself 
and two ladies of my family who had come with me to pick bluebells, 

We crossed the line by a wooden bridge and came out into a 
green lane redolent of agricultural pursuits. I asked a farmer in a 
high trap which was the way to the town. I did not like to call ita 
village for fear of betraying my cockney ignorance. He answered 
me in a dialect. 

And we were within half-an-hour of London. 

At the corner of the lane which led to the town we came upon 
a country butcher’s shop opening into a back garden gay with old- 
fashioned flowers. The shop stood by itself—an outbuilding neatly 
fitted up for the display of the dead animals which are anathema to 
the vegetarian. A little further on was the butcher’s private resi- 
dence. ‘The front was covered by a pretty creeper. Right against 
the windows grew two glorious trees, one laden with deep red blossom 
and the other with golden yellow. 

The trees must have shut out a great deal of light from the ground- 
floor rooms, for the blossom-laden branches fil'ed in the windows. 
But there was light enough for the butcher’s little daughter to play 
the piano.» Perhaps the child was hampered by the lack of light 
after all, for she played hesitatingly and now and again there was 
a suspicion of one finger striking a note tentatively. 

The main street was here in view, a street of shops and inns with 
cottages in between them, but the little hesitating pianist made the 
only sound that saluted our ears. Yet it was the hour of high noon 
and we were only half-an-hour from London. 

As we passed up the street the grocer came to his door and 
looked out. The chemist peered over the patent medicines in his 
window. Outside the post office a little telegraph boy was lolling 
against the wall in the sunshine reading a boys’ journal. 

One or two children were playing merrily in the middle of the 
road. A little girl was making a daisy chain and her playmates 
were watching her with intense interest. I remembered that certain 
goggled automobilists have recently suggested that the parents of 
children who are allowed to get in the way of motor cars should be 
prosecuted for manslaughter, and I wondered if this quiet street ever 
heard the warning toot of the modern juggernaut. 

At a pleasant hostelry in the main street we had Juncheon. An 
old Heppelwhite sideboard occupied the major portion of the passage 
through which you passed to the little room bright with mugs of 
wild flowers and decorated with prints of Jong-forgotten equine 
celebrities and a certificate of membership of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters. 

We ordered chops. A little maid of sixteen went running up the 
street to the butcher’s to get them. While we waited we studied the 
prints, the furniture, and the chimney ornaments, all of the long ago 
and eloquent of the old-world English inn far away from the busy 
haunts of men. 


TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


VII.—Half-an-hour from London. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


The chops were excellently cooked and served on a dish that old 
curiosity shops ticket for sale in their windows. The vegetables— 
the little maid was my informant—were “ from our own garden,” and 
the butter was of the fresh, farmhouse quality that never seems to get 
as far as the shop. 

Sitting in the ancient arm chair and looking around the quaint 
Little room with its low ceiling lamentably out of the straight, the 
old-fashioned lamp on the sideboard to light the guest when the sun 
had set, and the prints of long-forgotten turf celebrities, I fancied 
that I must be hundreds of miles from the storm and stress of the 
ereat city. Outside a village youth went clamping by in heavy 
boots. He was whistling a tune that had its little day in London 
six or seven years ago, died, and was forgotten. 

And the great city with its wealth of. new melodies carolled 
nightly from its hundred halls of song lay only half-an-hour away. 

Down the main street, past the front gardens filled with 
pansies and wallflowers shut in by wooden palings, we made our 
way to the long green-hedged Jane that leads to the woods. The 
last shop we passed was empty, but it had a printed bill in the 
window :— 

“We are coming ! 
fishmonger’s.” 

After the fishmonger’s that was to be there was nothing but a 
vista of green hills and wooded heights, and over all lay the peace 
and hush of nature undisturbed. Through the woods the pathway 
was marked out by the fallen leaves of the ages. Year after year 
the leaves had fallen and dried and made a thic‘x carpet for the feet 
of the wayfarer. 

Only twice during the long afternoon we spent gathering our 
bluebells was the solitude broken. 

Once two little children came by bearing on their heads the 
dried twigs they had gathered and were carrying home for the cottage 
fire. 

And once a pedlar who had a pack on his back and a stout stick 
in his hand came trudging wearily over the dead leaves making his 
way from the village beyond the hills to the town in the green valley 
below. 

Late in the afternoon we wandered, bluebell-laden, back to 
the village street. The telegraph boy was still reading his journal. 
A man driving a couple of cows before him had the roadway to him- 
self, for it was the sacred hour of tea and the children were busy 
behind the cottage doors or in the snug back parlours. 

Once more the grocer came to his door and looked at us, 
and again the chemist peered over the patent medicines in his shop 
window. 

A young lady with a well-filled string bag hanging from the 
handlebar of her bicycle came swiftly up the street. She did not 
trouble to ring her bell ; there was no one about to be warned of her 
approach. 

At the station there were two people on the platform, a country- 
looking girl of eighteen with a band box and several paper parcels. 
She looked as if she wanted to cry, but like Figaro she made haste 
to laugh instead. 

Her mother and her brother are seeing her off and giving her a 
hundred parting injunctions. The girl was going to service in London. 

Before the train came in an elderly gentleman in a soft felt hat 
and breeches and gaiters and a cutaway coat of the mid-Victorian 
era strolled on to the platform smoking a briar-root pipe. The 
porter on duty touched his cap, and the girl and her mother dropped 
a curtsey. 

I do not know if there are any squires left outside novels and 
melodramas, but if there are this must have been the squire of 
M——. 

No;1 will not give the name of the little paradise because I do 
not want an army of tourists to sweep down upon it and gather 
all the bluebells. 

But it is only half-an-hour from London. 


This shop wil be opened early in June as a 
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OUR NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Who are the Three Prettiest Children in Great Britain and Ireland? 


‘This competition started in our issue of May 18 and will run fo. 

twelve weeks in all. All intending competitors have to do is 
to send in a photograph of any pretty child, either their own or the 
child of any of their relations or friends, Any competitor may send 
in as many photographs as he or she pleases, but each photograph 
must be accompanied by a full set of twelve coupons, one of which 
will appear during each week the competition lasts. A coupon 
will be found each week on the last page of THE TATLER, Z.¢., the 
page facing the inside back cover. 

The task of deciding which are the three prettiest children 
will be undertaken by Lady Conan Doyle, the wife of the creator 
of ‘Sherlock Holmes,” and Mrs. Thomas Hardy, wife of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, and the decision of these ladies must be regarded 
as absolutely final. Each photograph sent in must have written 
clearly on the back of it the name and address of the sender as 
well as the full name and address of the original. 

Photographs may be taken either by professional or amateur 
photographers, but in all cases they must be non-copyright. For 
the benefit of those who perhaps do not. understand what this 
means I may repeat what I said in a previous issue. Roughly 
speaking, the law concerning photographs is this: If you have a 
photograph taken by a professional photographer and pay him; for 
it the copyright is yours; that is to say, you can dispose of it for 
publication as you wish. If you do not pay for the taking of the 
photograph the copyright is the property of the man who took it, 
and he can refuse permission to have it published. We reserve to 
ourselves the right to publish without payment any photograph or 


photographs received in connection with this competition, and the — 


sending to us of a photograph by any competitor must be taken as 
implying full permission for us to publish it, This competition 
began in our issue of May 18, but there is still time to enter for it 
as back numbers can be obtained either direct from the publishers 
or from any bookstall or newsagent, 


Points to be Remembered.—t. No photographs under any circum- 
stances will be returned. 2. The competition closes with our issue 
of August 10, and photographs, which must be addressed to ‘ The 
Pretty Children Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, E.C.,” will 
only be received between Wednesday, August 10, and Tuesday, 
August 16. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Magnificent Tulip-pattern Solid Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service with Hot-water Jug 


‘The exact reproduction of the set built by the Association of Diamond 
Merchants, Ltd., for the Glasgow Exhibition to represent English 
silver work, Valued at £55 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Lady’s Green Levant Morocco Dressing Bag 


Fitted with a set of nine faceted Engusa cut-glass bottles mounted 
in massive “ Repoussé” sterling silver, sterling silver clock, two 
African ivory hair brushes, one each hat and cloth brush, shoe horn, 
button hook, paper-knife, glove-stretcher, powder box, lady’s com- 
panion complete with twelve manicure pieces, finest pearl handles 
and Sheffield steel The leather fittings comprise stationery case, 
pen and pencil, bevelled-edge mirror, folding table jewel case, purse, 
housewife (fitted with needles, pins, &c.), card case, note book, ink 
pot, match box, folding spirit lamp, and leather-covered folding curling 
tongs with ivory handles, Valued at £50 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Diamond Daisy-pattern Necklet 


With loop for attaching pendant. Every stone clear set and mounted 
in best quality gold. Valued at £35 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the ‘tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the third acrostic 


names are the best. 


(dated July 20) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, August I. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of of note paper. 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up” 
Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Twelfth Series) 


During this week London will empty fast ; 
Some linger still for Goodwood. They the last. 
And what this means may briefly be expressed 

’ By the two uprights put together. Guessed? 


. In novels subjects thus address, of course, 
Their king. A father's called this. Pa of horse. 


. This is the Garden where the first man walked, 
Also the swamp where Martin fever baulked. 


. Take from two Laureates a Christian name— 
One each—and you shall find it just the same. 


. Faces Constantinople ‘cross the strait, 
Is sometimes called the Asiatic Gate. 

. The Fairy King who one Midsummer Night 
Put his Titania in a foolish plight. 


. Give the tired horse his hay. Hang this across 
His ears. He champs and is a happy horse. 


qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


7, Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Eleventh Series) 


oy J A F (FA) 
ane (P) mUmNe Ca Leck erae Le) 

3c. =(G) ian eA U Cc US) 
Aa Yi A G E R 


By the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776, we 
lost the United States. 

1. Richard I. beat Saladin at Jaffa and extorted a truce 
for three years. “FA” in music is a fourth, and it is 
two-fifths of the word, ‘ Jaffa.” ¥ 

2. ‘*Puncto’’ is accepted. 

3. The hero of The Last Days of Pompeii. 

4 See Kirner’s song, ‘‘ Liitzow’s wild jiiger a-hunting 
they go.'’ Jiiger is pronounced ‘‘ yager.” These irregular 
levies caused great loss and disaster to Napoleon's troops: 
in Germany in 1813. 

Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
Arho, Arosa, Altanower, Atalanta, Alnwick, Aenea, 
Bimbo, Bulbul,Belledame, Berks, Chiria, Cervin, Cyprus, 
Chinchin, Colleen-bawn, Dumnorix, Dolabella, Dignity, 
Esperance, Enos, Flosager, Francis, Florence, Freda, 
Fortiter, Golo, Hemlock, Hook, Herr-oil, Hittite, Ignota, 
Jacko, Kamsin, Ko, Keepatit, Keys, Knot, Louth, Lhasa, 
Mars, Marion, Macaudax, Milton, Mummer, Nacnud, 
Nedals, Nitram, Nibs, Olea, Oak, Pompom, Penguin, 
Pongkyle, Ronpu, Roma, Sturford, Square, Sandow, St. 
Quentin, Truth, Tobias-john, U.B.C., Vinna, Victor, 
Wayfoong, Waterside, Wynell, We-two, Waver, Wyst, 
Yoko, Zwei. 

A further announcement wil] be made next week. 

Mon," “Esperance,” ‘‘ Elmbank,’’ ‘‘ Florodora,'? 
“ Nitram,” “ Sa," “ Arosa,” ‘ Sturford,” and ‘‘ Keys” are 
credited with answers to No. 11 omitted by some error, 
and ‘“ Whiskers" with a pseudonymless answer to the 
same number. No answer to No, 11 was received from 
“Milton” or ‘* We-two.” 


THE TAILER 


Current Games, Sports, and 


A Worn-out 
‘Fixture.—It is 
not sufficient to 
wear whiskers to 
become as great 
.a bowler as Peel, 
‘and to call a 
certain fixture 
which took place 
at the Oval the 
week before last 
iby the  high- 
‘sounding title of 
Gentlemen and 
Players and to 
‘charge Is. for 
admittance is 
mot sufficient to 
make the fixture 
of the slightest 
importance. For 
‘many years past 
the Gentlemen 
cand Players’ 
match at the 
Oval has been 
as lemonade to 
champagne compared with the match at Lord’s. 
For this the Surrey committee are in no way 
toblame. The claims of the county champion- 
‘ship have made it impossible to collect two 
representative sides for more than one Gentle- 
men and Players’ match, and as Jong as the 
fixture at Lord’s retains its present popularity 
there is no room for a second edition at Ken- 
nington. The Oval match, however, this year 
for various reasons became completely farcical, 
and there is a wide-spread opinion among 
cricketers that it is high time to abandon the 


match, however interesting its history and° 


‘traditions. P. F. Warner and George Beldam, 
who had been selected for the Gentlemen, 
had to drop out of the game owing to sudden 
indisposition, and their places were filled by 
W. L. Murdoch and L. V. Harper. As far as 
Warner was concerned there was no harm 
‘done as the Middlesex man had neither 
‘bowled nor batted, but Beldam had actually 
bowled fourteen overs, and yet when he was 
unable to continue playing another man was 
allowed to take his place. As it turned out 
Beldam’s substitute played an innings of over 
100, but even if he had been bowled first ball 
the principle of allowing any substitute to bat 
instead of Beldam was practically unsound. 


Carnival Cricket—It is perhaps impos- 
sible that country-house cricket and Saturday- 
afternoon matches should be conducted on the 
same strict lines as county cricket, but when 
one finds in a fixture dignified by the name of 
Gentlemen vy. Players irregularities committed 
that would not be allowed for one moment 
in better-class club cricket the general public 
must be pardoned for supposing that the fix- 
ture is closely associated with the question of 
gate money. I believe that early in the year the 
president of the Surrey club wrote to the various 
‘county committees asking them to keep open 
the date of the Gentlemen y. Players match 
at the Oval. But is it to be expected that 
‘county committees after the recent proceedings 
at the Oval can in future regard with any 
‘seriousness a match which the players them- 


R. O. SCHWARZ 
The Middlesex and South African cricketer 
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selves treat with complete disregard for the 
tules of the game? Itis true;that at the Black- 
pool festival L. O. S. Poidevin’s place was 
taken by Albert Ward after the Australian 
cricketer had both batted and bowled, but the 
promoters of the match in which this illegality 
took place frankly regarded it as festive 
cricket, and I take it that between carnival 
cricket and the Gentlemen and Players’ match 
at the Oval no sort of parallel exists. 


Different Records.—To Major Trevor there 
must have been something painful about both 
the ’varsity and the Harrow and Eton match. 
The mention of the word, “ record,” we know, 
causes Major Trevor to shudder, and in both 
these matches a new record was established. 
Between the two records, however, there 
was an important difference. Most of us 
feel exactly as Major Trevor does about 
Mr. Marsh’s record, which prevented his side 
winning the match. Nothing, however, was 
sacrificed to enable D. C. Boles tosecure his 183 
against Harrow, and his record for that reason 
stands in quite a different category from that 
of Mr. Marsh. It may be safely prophesied 
that no Eton or Harrow boy will have an 
opportunity of beating Boles’s fine score for 
many years to come. As long as the Eton 
and Harrow match remains a two-day fix- 
ture it is not in the least probable that any 
captain will allow time to be frittered away to 
enable some Eton or Harrow boy to make 
one run more than Boles did in 1904. 


The Watering-pot Incident.—With a less 
resolute captain than Lord Hawke the incident 
of the watering of the wicket at Harrogate 
might have passed unnoticed. This is not 
the first time the Harrogate wicket has been 
tampered with. In the match between Yorks 
and Hampshire in 1896 the same thing 
occurred, but Lord Hawke was not taking 
part in the game, and those chiefly con- 
cerned apparently lacked the courage to 
take the same straightforward action which 
the Yorkshire captain took the other day. 
Mr. Jephson, too, told us in the Daily 
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E. W. MANN 
Who has been batting so well for Cambridge 
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Pastimes. 


Chronicle about 
an experience 
Surrey once had 
with a watered 
wicket. ‘ Sur- 
Hey, ase Mr, 
Jephson tells the 
story, “once 
arrived on a 
ground where, 
as we know, for 
a week or more 
fine weather had 
prevailed, and, 
strange to relate, 
the wicket at one 
end was satu- 
rated and at the 
other you would 
have had to take 
a sledge hammer 
to knock a four- 
inch nail in, 
The curious part 
of the whole 
thing was that 
the side we had 
come to play possessed one of the best 
medium-paced bowlers of the day, and to 
whirl them down from the other was an 
almost equally fast bowler. Well, the then 
Surrey skipper made a facetious remark 
about an accident with the water can, and the 
umpires moved the wickets, This happened 
at a quarter-past twelve on the first day. It 
is always wiser and distinctly kinder to regard 
these little contretempfs as without doubt 
accidental, otherwise we may be accused 
of introducing or suggesting the element of 
unfair play, at the mere thought of which the 
true cricketer shudders.” Mr. Jephson, it will 
be seen, has no belief at all in the theory of 
the automatic watering pot, and so far is 
evidently of Lord Hawke’s opinion. 


Saturday Cricket—When the fixtures 
for the cricket season are being arranged 
I think the public have a right to ask 
that the “greatest good of the greatest 
number” principle might be observed. When 
the Gentlemen v. Players match begins on a 
Monday it means that thousands of cricket- 
loving Londoners are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the best matches of the 
year. Probably the reason for the match 
beginning on a Monday is that it gives the 
selectors an opportunity of finding a place in 
the Gentlemen’s team for one or two batsmen 
or bowlers who took part in the ’varsity team 
in the previous week; but this reason is not 
quite convincing. The few ’varsity men who 
deserve a place in the Gentlemen’s team ought 
to be chosen rather on their general merits 
than on their form in a particular match. 
Besides there is no real necessity for the 
*varsity match beginning on a Thursday 
rather than on a Monday. I heard many 
grumbles two years ago about the test match 
at the Oval being fixed for a Monday rather 
than a Thursday. That particular match, like 
the Gentlemen and Players’ match at Lord’s, 
provided one of those finishes that are worth 
going a long way to see, and injustice is 
certainly done to those who support cricket 
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when their convenience is not taken into con- 
sideration. I should like to see all the test 
matches next year set down to begin on Thurs- 
day. Nobody could be harmed by this arrange- 
ment, and those who are interested in the 
matter of the gate money would unquestionably 
be benefited. 


The Difficulties of the Cricketer-Reporter. 
The difficulties which a good many people 
prophesied would attend the Daily Mail's 
scheme of every cricketer his own reporter 
are gradually becoming very evident. Both 
Mr. Jephson and Mr, Jessop recently wrote 
exceedingly strongly on the methods of the 
selectors for the Gentlemen and Players’ match 
at Lord’s. Whether Mr. Jephson was well 
advised in his reference to the senility of the 
selectors is a matter of individual opinion. 
He has now practically abandoned first-class 
cricket, and as he was not taking part in the 
match his position was rather that of 
an ordinary critic than a cricket reporter. 
Mr. Jessop’s case was quite different. He 
had been selected to take part in the 
match by that very committee whom he 
severely criticised, and under the circum- 
stances he would, I think, have been more 
prudent to have abstained from saying any- 
thing at all about the relations between 
Mr. MacLaren and the M.C.C. Probably 
Mr. Jessop felt this himself, because he subse- 
quently unsaid some of his remarks. I do not 
mean by this that a selection committee should 
be regarded as outside the pale of criticism, 
but there is obviously something illogical in the 
criticism coming from those cricketers whom 
the committee has selected for a particular 
match. Moreover, it was singularly unfor- 
tunate that Mr. MacLaren’s name, after al] 
the ill-timed discussion of last summer, should 
again have been used as a stick to beat the 
M.C.C. with. Mr. Jessop was, no doubt, 
prompted to write as he did by a feeling of 
loyalty to Mr. MacLaren and a keen admira- 
tion for his great qualities as a cricketer, but 
there are some things that are far better left 
unsaid. 


E. J. CLAPP (YALE) 


Who will compete in the hurdles 


W. G. and A. G. —I am afraid I un- 
wittingly libelled poor Tom Emmett in a 
paragraph I wrote concerning him last week, 
in which I represented him as having told me 
that the greatest cricketer in the world was 
A. G. Steel “not even excepting W. G.” 
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MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY 
The Rev. F. H. Gillingham, who scored 
201 for Essex v. Middlesex at Lord’s 
last week. Mr. Gillingham’s is the biggest 


score ever made by a parson in acounty 
match 


This was rather too elliptical. What Emmett 
actually told me was that in his opinion A. G. 
Steel, had he devoted as much time to cricket 
as W. G. Grace, would have been second to 
no cricketer in the world. Of course, Tom 
Emmett was far too good a judge of the game 
to have doubted for a moment that W. G. 
Grace on his actual performances is the finest 
cricketer that the world has yet seen, whatever 
other players might have done under different 
circumstances. 

Another Injustice.—-Mr. H. H. Corley, the 
well-known Irish international footballer and 
Dublin cricketer, writes io tell me that a recent 


D. J. TORREY (YALE) 
Who will compete in the 100 yd. 


YALE AND HARVARD V. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
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THE TATLER 


statement of mine in THE TATLER concerning 
the cricket of Dublin University was inaccu- 
rate. Mr. Corley says, “ We have, it is true, 
a longer playing rule here than either Oxford 
or Cambridge has, but it is not in the least 
indefinite as you unjustly infer.” If Mr. 
Corley has read what I have wiitten in THE 
TALLER during the past few years | do not 
think he can accuse me of injustice to Dublin 
University or to Irish sportsmen generally, of 
whom there is no greater admirer than myself. 
When I said the cricket qualification for 
Dublin University was somewhat lax I was 
thinking of the cricket of many years ago 
when D. N. Trotter was one of the shining 
lights of Trinity College eleven. I certainly 
was under the impression that in those days 
a man might play for his ’varsity for an 
almost indefinite number of years, but no 
doubt the qualification is much stricter now- 
adays as Mr. Corley points out. 


A Nation of Athletes. — Although the 
standard of Irish cricket naturally varies it 
is always a wonder to me how it maintains so 
high a pitch of excellence considering how 
exceedingly limited the number of Irish 
cricketers is. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
are fed every year by a practically inexhaus- 
tible flow from the public schools. All over 
England there are hundreds of preparatory 
schools where boys are coached and taught 
almost from their infancy before they are 
passed on to the public schools for a final 
polish. Under the existing system in Eng- 
land it is almost impossible that a boy with 
any taste for cricket should not develop into 
at any rate a fairly good batsman. There is 
nothing atall parallel to this in Ireland, where 
cricket is not a popular game in the pre- 
paratory schools with very few exceptions. 


Speaking without the book I should say that 


at least 1,000 boys play cricket in England 
for every one in Ireland, and yet in certain 
years the Dublin University eleven has been 
quite a match for the Oxford or Cambridge 
teams. Moreover, some of its cricketers have 
been Guite first-rate. 


W. A. COWARD (HARVARD) 


Who will compete in the two-mile race 
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of H™ hot it is!’’ That is the cry of London, plunged 

into almost tropical heat after two years without 
summer. Paris answers the cry with, “ Ah! qu'il fait chaud.” 
Even the Ville Lumiére is not quite used to becoming 
the Ville Chaleur at this season of the year. In our civilised 
cities it becomes evident at once that civilisation belongs to 
the temperate zone. If the temperature becomes arctic or 
tropical, or rain falls with the torrential volume of the 
Himalayan wet season, Western civilisation is routed, and 
if the conditions endured civilisation would have to go. 


ce only, as a case more in point, what would English- 

men do if they had a practical certainty, year by 
year, of two or three months of eighty degrees in the shade. 
Our institutions would not survive the strain. Already a 
summer of heat, following two summers of rain, has killed 
the silk hat, except for funerals, marriages, and other 
occasions of a more or less official and lugubrious character. 
There are also religious services to which it is the custom to 
go in top hats—and other things. May not one explanation 
of the emptiness of churches and chapels lie in the facts, 
ungrasped by archdeacon and lady novelist alike, that the 
silk hat is nearly the most uncomfortable head-gear known 
in great heat, that in rainy weather its first bloom cannot 
survive a single shower, and that at all times it is subject to 
kicks and dust when put down in church? How can the 
most devout of men put any heartiness into his prayers 
when he knows that some careless maiden or fiendish small 
boy is kicking his guinea hat under the seat? Women 
may come to church to see other people’s hats; men stay 
at home to save their own. 


B" we cannot expect our churches to be more rational 

than ourselves. Why do nearly all our theatres give 
totally inadequate room for elbows and knees and make 
passing in front of a row of occupied seats an ordeal that no 
sensitive man can face? I donot profess to be sensitive, 
but I have more than once seen a whole act from a doorway 
rather than force my way over skirts and feet, ever greeted 
by muttered curses and eyes that looked hatpins, to my own 
stall. Even if the seats are far enough apart some other 
misery remains; you are either stifled or blown out of your 
place or the crush-room is all crush andno room. And that 
with the thermometer in the eighties! If pagan London 
abandons the churches it does not rush to the theatres 
instead—at any rate in the summer. 


Vise the hot weather reminds us that we are far from 

having acquired the proper readiness to adapt our- 
selves to our environment. We ought to accept the heat 
or the cold frankly, to have the means for securing comfort 
in either. At present we try to compromise with the result 
that our summer garb is fitter for spring and our winter 
garb forautumn. Even when we are led to make conces- 
sions we do so in a weak and ineffective manner. Wenever 
really apply our minds to the question of dress. With most 
men their own garb is a nuisance to have to think about; 
the dress of women is to them a riddle of expense. Women 
rarely think of what suits them’individually and is fitting to 
the season; they prefer to follow a fashion created possibly 
for different weather than they endure and certainly for 
women unlike themselves in style. 


Ee great heat the first necessity of clothing is looseness ; 
restraint means congestion. Air must be able to 
circulate through the garments we wear, but heat must not 
penetrate them. Surely there are materials that answer 
these requirements and styles of dress that would satisfy 
art and comfort at once. There are two ways of having the 
desired coolness. The first, practised in some tropical 
countries, is to reduce dress to a minimum and merely 
protect the head against sunstroke—the richer negro, 
walking round in a stately parasol, his humbler country- 
man, helmeted with half a water melon, are types of this 
method, which has never been fashionahle in Western 
Europe, at least for long. Perhaps it was too economical. 


Ts second scheme of dress for use in great heat is that 
of loose, flowing draperies of light and airy texture so 
lisposed as to baffle sunlight without excluding air. The 
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ancient Greek costume as artists saw it was of this nature ; 
as it really was fashion made it irrational almost from the 
start, and Mycenz anticipated Paris in many of its sup- 
posed inventions. The chief objection to the drapery scheme 
would be that loose, flowing folds need skill to arrange them 
and repose to keep them arranged. They are admirable for 
the siesta or the slow, graceful walk or leisurely drive; but 
what should we do with Greek drapery on the motor car, 
driving, playing lawn tennis ? 


Fo modern activity, then, in really hot weather we ought 
logically to reduce dress to a minimum, Of course 
we shall do nothing of the kind. We can sometimes be 
logical enough when logic leads us into gross absurdities, 
but seldom when we are merely required to reason from 
absolute certainties. We shall be told, probably, that 
decency is against any further reduction in the area covered 
by modern summer dress. Even so harmless and almost 
universal a compromise as the transparent blouse of to-day 
was frowned upon when it appeared years ago. Decency in 
dress, it is well to remember, is entirely a matter of conven- 
tion. It is a commonplace of African travel that the more 
elaborately-clad tribes are as far below the nude races in 
morals and modesty as they are above them in mere material 
civilisation. Custom is everything, and after two or three 
seasons innovations in dress that seemed to conventional 
minds to destroy the foundations of modesty and morality 


would pass quite unnoticed. 
Hows unless we have five or six hot summers in 
succession we are not likely to do anything decided. 
The resolutions of health enthusiasts may have reason in 
them when they condemn on hygienic grounds hats, caps, 
boots, garters and all they support, corsets, and shirt fronts. 
For all that we shail not see the daily garb reduced to 
umbrella, bathing dress, and sandals, still less to sun- 
shade and sandals. Nevertheless, any of these garbs if once 
familiar to the general view and sanctioned by custom - 
would be perfectly decent. Indecency in dress (or the 
absence of dress) consists in suggestion, not in revelation; 
in the hint of something improper and unpermitted, not in 
frank exposure. Evening dress worn by a lady in the 
morning is indecent because inappropriate to the time and 
occasion ; a riding habit would really be as indecent in the 
real sense of the word in a ballroom as a ball dies; on 
horseback. Yet in the circus we tolerate an abbreviated 
form of evening dress on horseback and do not really find 
it indecent because it is recognised by convention. 


Bt in order for a style of dress to be inoffensive it must 
satisfy convention, and convention is capricious. Not 

even the leaders of fashion can establish a convention. 
Fashion is in the air, and that is why it is so seldom 
rational. So if we are to have a costume suited to our 
present tropical heat we must begin by some innovations, 
daring or moderate, and these will struggle for life during 
two or three seasons till people become used to seeing them; 
then we shall progress further, and perhaps we shall evolve 
the really graceful and suitable, and therefore decent, summer 
garb for both sexes, by which time the cycle of sunspots 
will have come round and given us a prospect of five or six 
more wet, cold summers in which to forget our novelties of 
dress. 

Ladies, wear no hat or bonnet— 

Dress reform is down upon it, 


And a sound hygiene refuses 
‘To admit the need of blouses, 


Your activity it hurts 

‘To impede your walk with skirts, 
‘Torments such as racked the martyrs 
Come from wearing any garters. 
And if health has any force it’s 
Suicide to put on corsets, 

While your feet will suffer shocking 
Trouble from a shoe or stocking, 


Wear not any one of these; 
And the rest is what you please, 
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LITERARY AND ART GOSSIP. 


; The Dickens Fellowship Again.—Household Words, which 
since its foundation by Charles Dickens has gone through many 
vicissitudes, should have at last reached a secure goal, for itis now in 


“CARRY YOUR TAIL, MY LORD?” 
From The Snob. By Walter Emanuel. (Lawrence & Bullen) 


the possession of those very wealthy newspaper proprietors, the Lloyds, 
and the popular editor of Z/oya’s Weekly, Mr. Thomas Catling, has 
taken control of its journalistic destinies. Mr. Catling will, I hope, 
make a great success of it 
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By A.=B. C. 


Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Rider Haggard is something like bathos. 
Moreover, perhaps, it may be urged that if East Anglia produced 
more than its share of interesting people in the past it has made 
up for it by the fact that the average intelligence of its inhabitants 
of to-day is on a lower plane than that of any other part of 
England. 


A Fine Book of Sport.—Every sportsman should be pleased 
to possess the splendid book that the firm of Horace Marshall has 
just published, entitled Zhe Sportsmans Book for India. There 
are contributions by any number of well-known sportsmen ; Captain 
Arbuthnot has one article on bison-shooting, another on shooting 
in Kashmir; the tiger, panther, and bear are treated by General 
Sir Montagu Gerard; there are other shooting articles and many 
interesting articles on fishing, pig-sticking, and other sports and 
games. Altogether here is a splendid book well illustrated by a 
remarkable series of striking photographs. 


A New Dog Book.—If you want a really amusing book let 
me recommend Zhe Sob. The publishers are Lawrence and 
Bullen, the author is Mr. Walter Emanuel, who writes the “ Chari- 
varia” in Punch, and the artist is Mr. Cecil Aldin, whose many 
amusing hunting pictures are the delight of those who own billiard- 
rooms. The book is worth buying for the series of Mr. Aldin’s 
drawings ; it is still more worth buying on account of Mr. Emanuel’s 
humorous description of the dog who goes through many vicissitudes 
of fortune. 


An Archbishop’s Bad English—There are certain words in 
our language which when misused fill me with a fever of anxiety. 
For years I have been protesting against the inclination of the news- 
papers to use the word, “ output,” as applied to literature. I think it 
was first used by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. To me it seems to be 
horrible. You may talk of the output of coal, but to talk of the 
output of printed material, especially when it relates to any writer 
of worth, seems to me to be quite inexcusable. Now, however, the 
woid has received a higher authority. It has been used by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In receiving a deputation at Lambeth 
Palace the other day in reference to the alteration in the Atha- 
nasian Creed the archbishop stated that he had “read the output of 
literature on either side of the question,” and he used the word more 
than once in his speech. I venture to express the opinion that 
not one of his predecessors, from Parker to Temple, would have 
done this. 
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although to do so he should 
avoid running that very 
foolish organisation which 
was devised by one of the 
previous editors —I mean 
the Dickens Fellowship. 
Although Mr. Henry Dickens 
has a very charming person- 
ality he should have known 
his father better than to have 
accepted a presidentship of 
the society called the Dickens 
Fellowship. He must know 
from his father’s works that 
the great novelist would have 
laughed at the idea of any 
organisation devoted to an 
author called by such a name 
as Fellowship. 


East Anglian  Intelli- 
gence. — However, Howse- 
hold Words has other merits 
to recommend it. It pub- 
lishes an article, for example, 
in the number before me on 
“East Anglia” and records 
the enormous number of 
famous men that that county 
has produced. To come down 
to tell us, however, that in 
our day it has produced 


OVIS AMMON FROM THE ALTAI MOUNTAINS 
From The Sportsman's Book for India. By F. G. Aflalo. (Horace Marshall & Son) 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Tae: feature of golf is the number of 

questions that are constantly arising in 
course of play to which the rules of the game 
and even considerations of equity present no 
very easy solution. In this respect golf is 
quite unique. Puzzling points occasionally 
arise at cricket, but their possible number is 
limited since the nature of the game does not 
create any very complicated situations and 
permits of a comparatively simple code of 
rules which players have not much difficulty 
in mastering and remembering. 


Bt golf is played in such a variety of ways 
and on so many different kinds of 
courses that it is practically impossible to 
cover in a code of rules anything like the 
number of contingencies that may arise. Of 
late years our legislators have greatly added 
to the code in the attempt to provide for new 
conditions and to meet new points, but it 
cannot be said that their efforts have been 
very successful. The rules are now so 
voluminous that few people are able to master 
them, and they are getting more complicated 
and difficult to remember with «ach revision. 


subjects on which an otherwise sensible and 
reasonable man is more likely to go astray 
than in deciding between two golfing dispu- 
tants. It requires, besides the legal mind of 
a lord chancellor, a complete knowledge of 
golfing human nature, which is human nature 
of a peculiarly distorted and argumentative 
type. It requires a complete acquaintance 
with the rules and traditions of the game 
stretching back into the dimmest vistas of 
Caledonian antiquity. It involves a lifelong 
study of the practices and customs of the game 
which lie outside the written law, and last 
but not least an exhaustive, up-to-date know- 
ledge of the decisions of the Rules Committee 
which are often contradictory of each other 
and of the law which they profess to interpret. 


s an instance of the kind of questions 
that have to be decided the following 

has points of interest. A player’s ball lay 
2 ft. from the hole and his opponent’s about 
7 in. in front and to the left, both having 
played the same number of shots. The 
player holed his ball, but in following through 
touched and moved his opponent’s ball with 
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[2 spité of Rule 24 we decided in favour of 

the man whose ball was moved and 
whose arguments are undoubtedly supported 
by the spirit and practice of the game. 
Rule 24 is a new rule and was _ introduced 
as the result of a query submitted by the 
Sheringham Golf Club in 1900, The query 
was as follows: “A, playing the odd from 
the edge of the green, holes his putt. B, in 
playing the like, strikes A’s caddie who is 
standing at the hole. Does A lose the hole?” 
To which the committee replied, “‘ No ; A does 
not lose the hole. By holing his putt in the 
odd he secured the half at least, and nothing 
that B does could deprive him of that.” But 
in this case it will be obscrved in the first 
place that the player had actually holed out 
and ceased playing, and it was the opponent 
who was the aggressor. Whatever may be 
thought of the equity of the committee’s deci- 
sion, which contradicts the immemorial law 
that if a player’s ball strikes the opponent or 
his caddie the opponent shall lose the hole, 
itis at least clear that there is a wide diffe- 
rence between striking an opponent’s ball while 
one is in the act of playing one’s own stroke 
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THE COURSE OF THE NASIK GOLF CLUB, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


(ene constant disputes which occur are 

almost entirely due to the obscure 
wording of the rules and the confusing nature 
of the penalties, and the Rules of Golf Com- 
mittee is largely occupied in giving rulings 
and interpretations of the law which it itself 
has authorised. The committee will not deal 
with any points not touched by the rules, so 
if a question arises on the proper procedure 
in bogey play a polite answer is returned 
informing the querists that bogey play is not 
a form of the game officially recognised ; and 
if a player plays his ball into a tree and 
wishes to know the correct procedure he will 
be told that the matter should form the 
subject of a local rule since a tree is not a 
golfing feature recognised. by the rules of 
the game. 


‘The baffled searchers after truth then sub- 

mit their difficulties to those who will 
listen to them and get a great deal of sound 
advice and no doubt a great deal of bad. A 
cynical golfer once exclaimed, “ Oh that mine 
enemy would give an opinion on a point 
of the rules!” and there are probably few 


his putter, and the question was, did he lose 


the hole ? 
“fghe opponent held that he did, under 
Rule 23, since the player had moved 
his opponent’s ball, but the player contended 
that his ball was already holed before his 
club touched the other ball, and referred him 
to Rule 24, which says, ‘‘ When a player has 
holed out and his opponent has been left with 
a putt for a half, nothing that the player can 
do shall deprive him of the half which he has 
already gained.” 


“phe opponent, however, replied that it was 

more than doubtful if the player’s ball 
was actually holed at the moment when he 
struck the other ball, and apart from that 
important consideration he asserted that the 
follow through was part of the stroke, and 
that the player, if he had curtailed his follow 
through so as to avoid hitting the other ball, 
might have missed the putt. The position of 
his ball, he contended, made the stroke more 
difficult and the player had no right to ignore 
the other ball or to play so carelessly as to hit 
it with his club. 
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and being struck by the opponent’s ball after 
one has holed out. 
mete new rule, while it was specially framed 
to meet the latter kind of contingency, 
is so worded that it might appear to cover the 
former. That it does not do so, and was not 
intended to do so, is, we think, clear, but the 
case is interesting as showing the difficulties 
of deciding questions that arise and as an 
illustration of how our golfing laws are made. 


Gok in India continues to spread and 
prosper. We give a picture showing 
the links of the Nasik Golf Club. Except in 
the rainy season, when it becomes fresh and 
green, the ground is hard and brown, and the 
putting greens are of the usual oriental com- 
position of brown mud rolled smooth. A 
feature on this links is an Eedgah or Maho- 
medan place of prayer, a fortlike structure 
which the irreverent golfers use as a hazard. 


rhe open Irish Amateur Championship will 

be played at Newcastle, co. Down, 
during the first week in September, and the 
South of Ireland Championship at Lahinch 
the week following. 
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Keeping Cool.—The science of keeping 
cool is a branch of learning which is occupy- 
ing all our thought and attention. At the 
present moment I am studying it for all I am 
worth, although—taking the variability of our 
climate into consideration—I may have abso- 
lutely no need for my newly-acquired know- 
ledge to-morrow or the next 
day. With go deg. of heat I 
am disposed to agree with 
Austin Dobson that “ Toiling 
in town now is horrid,” and 
sigh for “the green of a lane,” 


Where one might lie and be lazy, 
Careless of town and all in it. 


And one has only to pay a 
visit to one or other of our great 
London railway stations to see 
how heartily everyone else is 
beginning to agree on that 
point. 


Tropical Fabrics. — We 
have come back to the period 
of muslin—muslin and white 
linen, There have been certain 
days of late—tropical { days 
which have taken us abso- 
lutely by surprise—when it 
has been quite impossible to 
wear anything else. There is 
no denying the fact that white 
is cooler than any colour, and 
I say again as I have said so 
often before that the pity of it 
is that an erroneous idea pre- 
vails that only the very young 
can wear it with advantage. 


White Attire.—The people 
with whom one is most in 
charity in torrid weather are 
those who look cool; and that 
women over sixty to whom 
extremes of heat and cold are 
more trying than to their 
younger sisters should condemn 
themselves to black or very 
dark shades seems to me an 
error of judgment which is very 
serious. I know a lady—she 
must be certainly nearer seventy 
than sixty—who takes to white 
in July and August as naturally 
as she did in the days when she 
was eighteen. True it is a soft, 
creamy white, the colour of old 
ivory or old lace, that she 
adopts, and she does not com- 
mit the error of wearing ready- 
made blouses and short skirts, 
or deviating in any way from 
the ordinary style of her 
garments. Her draperies are soft and flow- 
ing, and her bodices, whether lined or 
unlined, are softly and rather elaborately 
trimmed with plenty of lace to still further 
tone them down. She rarely appears, too, 
without a scarf or lace shawl, and although a 
woman of by no means slender proportions 


DAY “LA Dy'S 


she never gives one the idea of suffering 
at all from the heat, and is consequently one 
of the pleasantest pictures one can possibly 
wish tosee on a summer day. This year, too, 
she has adopted what has been a very general 
rule at all smart gatherings, viz., the wearing 
of Malmaison carnations, so that people “ may 


A USEFUL SERGE COSTUME 


Trimmed with embroidered linen 


have something young and fresh to look at,” 
and the effect of the flowers nestling in the 
soft, creamy folds of her lace is charming. 
One cannot but admire the courage which 
induces her to set precedent at defiance 
and strike out a line for herself in a world 
where we are all far too much disposed to 
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follow the lead laid down by custom and 
convention just as though we were chained 
as galley slaves used to be to their oars in 
the bad old days gone by. 


Hair-dressing.—I have heard it said by 
more than one person of late that women 
have never looked so charming 
and dainty as they do this year. 
I believe the reason is partly 
owing to the style of hair-dress- 
ing. The idea was suggested 
to me by a man who has only 
just returned to England after 
an absence of some ten or fifteen 
years from his native shores. 
When he sailed away fringes 
were in fashion, and every 
woman had the hair over her 
forehead cut short and elabo- 
rately curled, the conse- 
quence was that on hot summer 
afternoons it either came out 
of curl altogether and hung 
in untidy “straggles” round 
the face or it had to be con- 
stantly treated to an application 
of the curling tongs to keep it 
in order. Now that we all 
wear our hair smoothly rolled 
away from our faces and full 
and douffant round the temples, 
or with the centre dip or side 
parting, the soft frame formed 
round the face makes any sup- 
plementary embellishment quite 
unnecessary.. Those whose 
hair curls naturally have the 
advantage, too, of soft little 
rings round their foreheads 
which add an extra allure, and 
in any case one never sees the 
bare expanse of forehead with 
the hard line of the hat across 
it which was quite an ordinary 
sight formerly. 


Supplementary Locks.— 
There is no denying the fact, 
however, that this is essentially 
an age of “false hair.” Very 
few women there are who can 
afford to dispense altogether 
with extra “aids” to their 
coifures. The very fact that 
we must wear our hair soft 
and bouffant means that if 
we are to.accomplish it success- 
fully we must call in the aid 
of a hair frame or pad of some 
description, and the best are 
undoubtedly those which while 
being miracles of lightness are covered with 
wavy hair so that it is impossible to detect any 
supplement at all when the wearer’s own hair 
is combed over it. The neurotic rush and 
hurry of to-day, too, have certainly resulted in 
our:hair falling out or turning grey much more 
generally and much earlier than it used to do, 
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and there are numbers of people who have 
regular recourse to the useful transformation 
for evening wear at least. It-is-an expensive 
item but certainly a very useful and effective 
one. Theclever co¢feur of to-day has reduced 
the making of this accessory to a fine art, and 
anything more different to the old-fashioned 
“wig” it would be hard to imagine. It is 
nearly always constructed of the best hair, 
which waves naturally and is a miracle of 
lightness, so that it is a distinct advantage to 
some women whose own locks are of the lank 
description and correspondingly thin, while it 
makes the process of hair-dressing.a short and 
easy one and saves the hair being 

affected by the injurious action of 

curling irons. 


Summer Expedients.—Naturally 
art will never accomplish what 
nature can do at her best, and the 
woman who is fortunate enough to 
possess beautiful hair should do her 
utmost to make the most of it in- 
stead of hiding this great good 
gift; but [ am speaking to those 
who have to do what they can 
with a very scanty and inadequate 
endowment. To many people the 
little front known as: the “motor ° 
fringe ” is a most invaluable posses- 
sion at this time of the year. 
Sea air plays havoc with any but 
very curly. locks, and it is only a 
small minority of us who look 
picturesque. and charming in a 
strong head wind. A little ‘‘ front,” 
however, just sufficient to . soften 
the face under the hat and 
which will permit of our arranging 
our own hair fairly securely, is 
almost a necessity and absolutely in- 
valuable to those who. indulge much 
in bathing, boating, yachting, or 
motoring. Being so small it is quite 
indetectable, while it is too light or 
innocent of framework to add to the 
heat of the head. 


Novelties.—There are very few 
novelties to be seen in Paris at 
present as’ all'the fashionable world 
is fleeing to the country, but a cor- 
respondent has sent me the following 
items: A new paper fan which has 
appeared in the shops of late illus- 
trates the craze for post cards, which 
is reviving again as it does every 
summer after a short lapse. It is 
hand-painted: in a design of four or 
five post cards illustrating views of 
different picturesque’ resorts or of 
some scene appropriate to the 
tropical weather. Gentlemen’s 
canes and sticks. are often orna- 
mented with life-sized peacocks’ or 
ducks’ heads, and in spite of the 
fact that the effect is exceedingly bizarre 
and almost ridiculous they: are enjoying a 
decided vogue. Among other items she men- 
tions a new and pretty belt which is quite 
unique of its kind, taking the form of a thick 
linked chain outlined on either side with a 
broad band of white kid or feather. 


The Linen Craze.—Linen, she tellS me, is 
being worn more than ever, and especially 
coloured ¢o¢/e, a gown of yellow linen being 
trimmed both on the skirt and_ bodice with 
bands of white linen adorned with large and 
viry pale blue spots. ‘With this was worn a hat 
of paille de riz trimmed all round with little 
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bunches of alternate white and pale blue 
bachelors’ buttons and bows and rosettes of 
black velvet. It is, besides, a point worthy of 
notice that the cz-devand¢ Zulu hat is returning 
to favour for seaside wear for the very hot 
weather. It is not the huge, shady chapeau 
which was popular in the days 
of the Zulu War but a. far 
smaller and more compact form 


GARDEN PARTY FROCK 


Of muslin and lace 


of head-gear, and the most popular kind of 
trimming is a wreath of white roses, purple 
pansies, or other flowers round the brim, or 
a chou or two of soft satin or silk ribbon. 
Personally I recommend the white roses or 
the ribbon as other flowers are almost fatal at 
the seaside, the colour fading at the outset. 


A Linen Frock.—Here is the description 
of a particularly pretty linen gown which was 
noticeable for some distinctive features as re- 
gards construction. It was carried out in 
natural-coloured voile of the open-work eta- 
mine weave. and of quite a light-weight 
quality, and the short little jacket was hand- 
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somely trimmed with a very heavy make of 
écru lace of open-work design, the pattern 
being picked out in white thread. As to the 
jupe it was quite a complicated affair and wcll 
worthy of description. It was quite short, as 
is almost the invariable rule with the linen 
gowns of to-day, and reached to about 4 in, 
above the waist-line, describing thereby what 
is known as a corselet skirt, and the upper 
part was adorned with rows and rows of 
gathers, which were introduced in reality on 
a species of yoke. Below this the 
skirt formed itself into deep pleats 
on either side, which were stitched 
securely down half-way. 


Our Enemies.—Holidaymakers 
enjoying themselves on the river or 
by the sea have a cause for bitter 

- complaint which appears to be 
neutralising their pleasure to quite 
an appreciable extent. The num- 
ber of gnats and mosquitoes that 
are ‘holding high festival on our. 
shores this summer appears to be 
greater than ever before, and both 
children and “grown-ups” are 
suffering very severely in  conse- 
quence ; if this state of things 
continues many boating parties, 
garden fétes, and outdoor amuse- 
ments in general will be consider- 
ably marred. A number of people 
are finding relief in Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap, which is extensively used 
in hot climates for keeping away 
insects, and as it is always well to 
hear of some way out of a difficulty 
I should like to recommend it to 
my readers who may, like the baker 
in the fairy tale, be “ distracted past 
bearing.” s 

A Necessity for the Nursery.— 

“Good wine needs no bush” runs 
the time-honoured proverb, but a 
word in season concerning a matter 
which cannot fail to be of interest 
to mothers at this particular season 

.- ofthe year can hardly come amiss. 

= It is during the long, hot days of 

July and August that the nursery 

folk so often go completely “ off 
their feed,” and it is 
then that the benefit of 

Benger’s. Food is felt 

sokeenly. As amatter 
of fact Benger’s Food 
can be so easily 
digested and absorbed, 
and it can be enjoyed 
and assimilated: when 
other foods disagree, 
that its use in the case 
of invalids or old people 
is. equally to be recom- 
mended, and it has 
: been thoroughly ap- 
proved by medical men galore. When mixed 
with warm milk or milk and water the natural 
digestive principles it contains come into 
play, the casein of the milk being so modified 
that firm, indigestible curds cannot be formed 


and the farinaceous elements of the food are - 


rendered soluble. Details such as_ these, 
however, are hardly appreciated by the ma- 
jority of people, whereas there can be no two 
questions about the results of Benger’s food, 


- which are absolutely satisfactory in every way. 


To tide King Baby over the most trying 
period of the whole year is worth a great deal 
to a mother, and this miracle is achieved by 
using Benger’s Food. DELAMIRA. 


